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LANDMARKS IN EDUCATION. 


f HE variety of the world that immediately surrounds us, 

appeals to our senses in each of its objects. The maulti- 
tude and diversity of impressions which we receive encum- 
bers our judgment; we see the detail, but we are apt to lose 
sight of what is great. If we step close to the canvas, which 
*“Time’s whizzing loom prepares,” in order to examine more 
closely part of the ever-moving dissolving views which life 
throws upon it; we may see the shadows face to face, but 
our eye fails to grasp at the same time the ends of the can- 
vas. If we wish to see the whole scene we must stand back. 
The true magnitude of things can be appreciated only from 
adistance. There hills and flowers disappear, and the Al- 
pine peak alone, strikes the eye. 

So in history, it is difficult to distinguish7the great from the 
small in events and men that immediately surround us; it is 
difficult to write a just history of one’s own time. But if we 
look at distant times, whatever was'small and insignificant, 
has passed out of sight, and the extreme heights of humanity 
stand in lonely grandeur. 

Great men are the landmarks, the monuments which great 
times leave as a token that they existed. Time is eternal, 
but ages are short-lived: great men live longer than their 
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times. Great men are the brazen tablets on which a time in- 
scribes a record of what it was, and accomplished, and then 
passes away into silent eternity. Ages vanish, and are for- 
gotten if they find not a voice strong enough to speak to the 
generations of following epochs, through the din and roar of 
fleeting centuries. 

In Education as well as in nature, we are apt to ignore 
what is great and small, important or less important, if we 
live exclusively in what is near and immediate. Pedantry 
is the result of looking closely at the detail, without con- 
necting it with great principles. 

To discern what is great in education, we must not only 
know its details, but must be able to view it from a distance 
that gives independence and impartiality to our judgment. 
For this end we must study not only the history of education 
in its great teachers, but also ascertain how it reflects itself 
in the minds of great men who are the exponents of their 
times. 

While Goethe was not a teacher, his educational views are 
well worthy of attention, as those of the representative man 
of his time. 

Goethe’s early educational views are the expression of a cen- 
tury that was the most fertile in educational theory; of a 
time that was frantic with educational excitement; the time 
of Rousseau. In Rousseau the educational movement that 
had begun with the Reformation, and had been continued by 
Montaigne and Locke found a vehement and thrilling utterance. 
What Rousseau felt and Goethe understood was but a se- 
quel to the educational movement of the time of the Reform- 
ation, when the Middle ages rose from their knees to begin 
the work of the new day. 

The time of the Reformation is important, not only on ac- 
eount of the religious movement, as the name would lead us 
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to suppose, but because it was the general awakening of the 
spirit of European humanity, that freed itself from the fet- 
ters of a barbarous and dark age. 


The free institutions of the Saxon races, which were so 
thoroughly intermingled with their character, had been trod- 
den down by the iron heel of the Norman conquerors. Pos- 
session had passed out of the hands of freeholders, to those 
of the feudal lords. No longer the freeman, and not yet 
the king ruled the land, but the nobility. But the rule of the 
many was already declining. 

As the power of the nobles was diminishing, as chivalry 
consumed itself in endless civil feuds, the power of the king 
increased, and promised to rise to the absolute sway which it 
had after the lapse of two centuries, when wielded by the 
crafty Louis XIV. While the general drift of the time ap- 
proached despotism, we see the first rise of an undercurrent, 
running in the direction of modern freedom and culture. 

In the North as well as in the South, the spirit of the Eu- 
ropean races unfolded the most energetic activity, that con- 
trasted strangely with the intellectual stupor of a thousand 
preceding years. In the South it took the form of imagina- 
tion and adventurous discovery; in the North it stepped 
forth as thought and invention. The southern nations ex- 
tended their power; the northern nations deepened theirs. In 
Italy, Dante, Raphael and M. Angelo had shed on their land 
a lustre, which is more permanent than the light of the sun. 
The Portuguese and Spaniards carried their arms over the 
unknown main to unknown lands. The North invented the 
printing press whose work holds a nation together more 
firmly than does the sword. 

With the invention of printing begins modern education. 
It made the means of culture accessible to all, and hence arose 
the idea of general education, that is, of the wish to be in- 
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‘structed in the use of all these means. The translation of the 

Bible which took place in this century made it the object of 
religious zeal to spread education, that enabled all to read the 
sacred books. The invention of gunpowder freed the serf 
from the power of the lord. 

In the brutal strife of the age, mind interfered by inventing 
the means, arming the weak hand with a power that made it 
strong. In England after the war of the Roses had broken 
the strength of the Norman feudal power, the house of Tudor 
rested itself on the support of the citizens against the no- 
bility of England and as a last step in this historical develop- 
ment, the citizen became strong enough to defy and defeat 
both king and nobles. 

The very basis of modern institutions is respect for each 
individual. . The basis of former institutions was respect for 
a few individuals. When the citizen began to assert himself, 
he unconsciously asserted the rights of an individuality, 
whose value was enhanced and drawn into self-consciousness 
by the beginning of education.. No great age is without great 
teachers, nor is the time of the Reformation lacking in this 
respect. Mind finds itself again, and believes in its inherent 
ability to recover itself by education. While during the long 
array of centuries immediately preceding, the history of edu- 
cation is almost a blank, there arises with this time a series 
of teachers and educational writers who prepare the way for 
the coming schools, by solving some problems and foreshad- 
owing others. 


Schools for the rich, for the scholar, the priest, the noble 
had existed before. Common Schools arose at this time. 
Their origin was due to the religious movement. Their aim 
was to teach to read the Bible and catechism; it must be 
borne in mind that this is true of all the Common Schools; it 
is true of the schools which Luther called into life, as well as 
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of the schools which Massachusetts founded and detined by 


a law which sets forth as the aim of instruction, the teach- 
ing of the reading of the Bible. 

Of the educational landmarks that point the way from the 
Reformation to Goethe’s times, three names deserve mention ; 
Montaigne, Locke and Rousseau. In each of them we see the 
transition to modern education; in none of them do we see 
modern education entire. 

On the background of the dark ages they shine in dazzling 
splendor, which, however, fades when we substitute the back- 
ground of modern times. 

In each of the three writers the creed of modern times 
finds expression, namely the creed; that the individual has 
absolute value. In each of them we find golden maxims as 
to how to educate one individual; the question, how to edu- 
cate all individuals lies still beyond their vision. 

The most perfect education they find in the education of 
each child by its own tutor. How infinitely superior school 
education is to this had not yet been discovered. The educa- 
tion by the tutor, which we are wont to consider an anachron- 
ism that makes the pupil a hermit, was the ideal of Locke and 
of Rousseau. 

Montaigne, the most brilliant writer of early French litera- 
ture lived during the latter half of the 16th century. A bril- 
liant scholar himself, he turned his sharp pen against the cus- 
tomary mode of classical study. Mankind had studied Latin 
and Greek for a few thousand years, and becoming young, 
again, revolted against the tiresome accustomed lore. 

Montaigne is the French Bacon. Theirs was a kind of re- 
bellion against the master of all that know, Aristotle. Inde- 
pendence of authority, be it Aristotle’s, or of tradition in gen- 
eral, freedom of investigation, the study of nature, were the 
watchwords. Montaigne, however, did not neglect the all im- 
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portant culture of the ethical, while he coincides with Bacon 
in his misappreciation of traditional knowledge. 

Montaigne’s brilliant scholarly acquirements are nothing to 
him; nothing seems to be certain except knowledge wrench- 
ed directly from nature and the mind; he frequently winds up 
his profound essays on Church, State and School, with the 
contemptuous question: “Que sais-je”—What do I know? 

A few of his principles will show his leading views, and the 
place he occupies in the historical process of education. 

“Tn consequence of our methods of instruction,” says Mon- 
taigne, “teacher and pupil may gain more learning, but they 
do not become any better fitted for life. We ought not to ask 
who has been taught more, but who has been taught better. 

We study to fill the memory and let intellect and heart re- 
main empty. We are well able to say, “ That’s what Cicero 
says.” “That is Plato’s opinion”—but what do we say ? what 
is our opinion? 

“The other a parrot can do as well as we. 

““ What good can it do te fill our intellectual stomachs. with 
food, if we do not digest and assimilate it? We rely so much 
on others, that we lose our own power by inactivity. If 1 
wish to arm myself against the fear of death, I appeal to Sen- 
eca ; if I need solace for myself and others, I get it from Cicero. 
I should have found it in myself if I had been taught to do it. 
I cannot bear this beggarly existence; we may become 
learned by the learning of others; we become wise only by 
our own wisdom. A lady told me that whoever wanted to 
absorb so much mind of others would have to compress and 
narrow his own mind—which of course is a wrong view of the 
matter.” And in another place: “The mistake in our educa- 
tion lies in the fact that we lay too much stress on intellectual, 
and underrate ethical culture. We attach too much impor- 
tance to memory and neglect what is useful. 
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“The tutor must hold his pupil responsible not only for 


the words of the lesson, but also for meaning and content. 
He must judge of the benefits which a pupil derives from in- 
struction, not by the evidence of the pupil’s memory, but by 
his life. The pupil must review and consider the information 
presented to him in a thousand ways and must apply it before 
the teacher can tell whether he grasped it.” 

In regard to the order in which instruction is to be given 
Montaigne says: 

4¢ The first instruction given toa child must aim at governing 
his ethical and moral nature; he must be taught to know 
himself well, to live well and to die well. 

“The scholar is not expected so much to recite his lesson as 
to show practically that he has mastered it. 

“Do not drill on words; if your pupil knows the thing, he 
will find the words to express it; he must speak in a natural 
way, not like a book. We cannot borrow sinews and power 
as we can a cloak or garment. 

“ The first object of instruction must be the mother-tongue. 

““We must not educate merely a soul, not merely a body, but 
a human being. Do not tear one thing into two. 

“The soul will succumb, if it is not assisted by a strong 
body.” 

While Montaigne is the principal figure in the history of edu- 
cation of the 16th, another thinker and another nation steps 
into the foreground in the 17th century. Locke was destined 
to give expression to the educational view that was the neces- 
sary sequence of Lord Bacon’s reformatory efforts, which I 
have mentioned before. In Locke the reaction against author- 
ity which found utterance through Montaigne has advanced 
another step. While Mentaigne objected to the mode of study- 
ing books and warned against neglecting the body altogether, 
ocke the scientist and philosopher dwelt on the physical side 
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of education with the greatest emphasis, and we ‘find in him 
the transition to Rousseau, the educator by nature par excel- 
lence. . 

We might characterize the three writers by saying that the 
watchword of Montaigne was; Mind and Nature, of Locke ; 
Nature and Mind, of Rousseau; Nature and again Nature. 

Locke’s necessary educational tendency is apparent from 
his philosophical stand-point. All knowledge is dependent 
on experience. Experience originates in the fact that the 
senses transmit to the intellect the impression of external ob- 
jects. On sensation and refleetion all knowledge rests. 

From this it almost becomes possible to construct « priori, 
Locke’s educational doctrines. Nature as the basis of all 
things, of intellect itself, is to be considered in the first place. 

His views were developed in “Some Thoughts Concerning 
Education,” and, as we may suppose, no small part of this is 
devoted to physical culture. In his attention to educa 
tion in infaney, and the fact that he recommends the use of 
toys for the purpose of giving instruction, I find the first his- 
torical beginning of the ideas of the Kindergarten and Froe 
bel’s system in modern times. 

Locke, as well as Rousseau, describes in his educational 
work, how one individual is to be educated; in our times this 
is no longer the question as we must ask how can a elass be 
taught best? The first thing the educator must do is to 
watch the individuality of his pupil, according to which the 
child must be treated and instructed. 

This can be done by observing the child in play, because 
there his individuality will unfold itself. Education must 
always be connected with the natural gifts of the pupil, The 
highest object of education is: a healthy mind ina healthy 
body. Hence the body must be made strong. 

How to do this Locke describes in the most explicit way.. 
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His work is a perfect hygiene of education. Home education 
he thinks preferable to school education, because in schools. 
good morals are sacrificed for the sake of aequirements. Edu- 
cation out-side of the house, makes the boy quicker and more 
adroit in his dealings with others; besides there is some 
value in emulation. But quickness and adroitness not un- 
frequently degenerate into roughness and impudence. 

Moral education must be taken care of above all, for which 
purpose self-control is of the highest importance. Commence 
early to counteract moral faults. Represent lying to children 
as something revolting, so contradictory to noble character 
that no one who has self-respect can bear to be accused of 
lying. If the child is caught in a lie the first time, he ought 
not to be reprimanded as we should do with another mistake, 
but we should show our astonishment, as if this were an as- 
tounding thing. If it happens again, he must receive a severe 
reprimand, and all the persons with whom he comes into con- 
tact must show the greatest dissatisfaction. If it occurs again, 
recourse must be had to the rod. 

Among the most important means of moral education he 
mentions praise and blame. No motives will touch the soul 
deeper than honor and disgrace. To inspire children with 
keen sensitiveness for their good reputation is the great secret 
of education. Make the child as susceptible as possible, to- 
praise and blame. On this basis principles of morals and 
religion can be fostered. 

The praise which children receive they must receive. in 
presence of others, for then it is double reward. 

But their mistakes and faults ought not to be made public, 
for this creates moral obtuseness. Punish without passion. 
Corporal punishment must be resorted to only in case of 
obstinacy and resistance. Reason with the child by examples. 
Knowledge is the most unimportant factor in education, 
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whereas we are apt to consider it the most important, or the 
only object of education. Reading, writing and arithmetic 
are necessary, but they are not the principal things. It would 
be foolish not to value a virtuous or wise man higher than a 
learned man. Make children love the teacher and the study. 
Do not assign the study as a task. Even play would become 
obnoxious to the boy if he were compelled to play. Make 
children like the work and if possible, make them work only 
if they are disposed to work. 

As soon as the boy is able to speak, he must learn to read ; 
he must learn it by toys, by a geometrical body with twenty- 
five surfaces, one for each letter. Children gain their first 
ideas not by words but by things and the representations of 
things. From what is known proceed to what is connected 
with this knowledge, but is not known. 

In the course of study which Locke suggests the natural 
sciences and things that are of direct use in life predominate. 
The principle of utility prevails. Of what is not useful, of 
art, poetry and music, the great philosopher speaks with the 
contempt of a barbarian. Rather a shoemaker than a poet is 
about the gist of his opinion. 

Montaigne is the representative educator of the 16th, Locke 
of the 17th, Rousseau of the 18th century. In Rousseau the 
antithesis to classical ‘learning becomes complete. What 
Montaigne wishes to modify, Locke to diminish, he rejects al- 
together. Emile, Rousseau’s imaginary pupil, must not know 
what a book is when he is twelve years of age. Long before 
Rousseau sprang his educational work “ Emile” upon the as- 
tounded world, he had won his first laurels by writing an essay 
that received the prize of the Academy of Dijon. The essay 
was an attempt to show that progress in science and art has 
not contributed to improve morality. It is characteristic that 
some writers assert that Rousseau had first written the essay 
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to prove the salutary influence of science on morality when 
Diderot advised him to turn it the other way as the sensation 
would be greater. Rousseau’s Emile was the great event of 
the last century previous to the French Revolution. Its bold- 
ness in thought and language, startled the whole world. 
Kant. the sage of Kenigsberg, perhaps for the first time forgot 
the walk which he had been in the habit of taking at a certain 
hour every day of his life, when he was under the fascination 
of the work. 

Rousseau undertakes to show how he would have an imagin- 
ary pupil, Emile, educated from infancy to manhood and with 
all the shortcomings of Rousseau’s life, with all the teeming 
contradictions of the work, with the preposterousness of its 
general drift, with all its senseless paradoxes, it remains in 
its particulars a treasure-house of educational gems. Emile 
has a tutor who remains with him until he attains the age of 
manhood. Emile is not taught by books. Before he is fifteen 
the tutor will not attempt to teach him to read. Up to that 
time Emile’s physical nature, his senses, his character, will 
and intellect are trained by the educator’s conversation and 
example. No other book but the world, no other instruction 
but facts; the pupil must not know things because he has 
been told about them, but because he understands them. He 
must invent science. 

A few of Rousseau’s principles will show the position he 
holds in education and at the same time give an illustration 
of the paradoxical way of writing which he enjoys, and to 
which his success is to a small extent due, as such paradoxes 
never fail to enlist the attention of the reader. 

Emile opens with Rousseau’s educational creed: “All things 
are good when they leave the hands of the Creator: all things 
degenerate under the hands of man. 

“Educate the child into humanity, and not for any special 
position or calling. 
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“ The first tears of the child are requests, ignore them and 
they will become commands. 

“All wickedness is the result of weakness; make the child 
strong. One who is all-powerful could not be wicked. 

“It is a mistake to teach children to speak very early—because 
this is the reason why they learn to speak less early and less 
well. The baneful politeness which we possess, to appear 
satistied with words which we do not understand, begins earlier 
than we usually think. The child will listen to the flow of 
words of his teacher as he used to listen to talk of his nurse. 
Let the vocabulary of children be small and not contain more 
words than ideas. 

“There is nothing more silly than children with whom you 
have reasoned too much. If children understood reasons there 
would be no necessity for educating them. You might as well 
suppose that a child is five feet high as to attribute judgment 
to him. The reinwwhich leads the child must be iron necessity, 
not human authority. 

“In education do the opposite of what is conventional and 
traditional, and you will do the right thing. 

“The tutor is to be blamed for all the falsehoods of children. 
Why do they allow children to promise things, why do they 
ask questions when the child has done wrong?) We, whose 
sole purpose is to lead our pupils by instruction to exercise 
their powers, do not ask them for the truth, because we are 
afraid they might distort it; nor do we allow them to give a 
promise, because they might be tempted not to fulfill it. 

“The only moral law for the child is: Do not wrong anybody. 

“Teach your pupil what immediately surrounds him instead 
of allowing his mind to wander continually in other times, in 
other climates to the end of the earth. 


“No jealousy, no emulation, not even in running a race. | 
had a hundred times rather see that the child does not learn 
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anything, than that it should aequire knowledge driven by 


emulation or jealousy.” 

The result which Rousseau apprehends from this sort of 
education is expressed in the following : 

“When Emile is twelve years old, his bearing and manner will 
express assurance and confidence. He is candid and unre- 
strained, but not overbearing and vain. His language is plain, 
and he will not talk unnecessarily. His ideas are limited, 
but definite. He knows nothing by rote, but he knows a 
good deal from experience. If he can not read very well in 
our books, he can read so much better in the book of nature. 
His mind is not on his tongue, but in his head. He speaks 
but one language, but he understands what he says. If he 
ean talk less well than others, he ean act better. Neither 
example nor authority will influence him much, lie acts as he 
thinks best. In short, the teacher cannot make a show of 
him, as is the favorite custom of most teachers. ‘ My pupil is 
not rich enough to make a show of intellectual treasures ; he 
cannot show anything but himself’ ” 

tousseau’s solution of the educational problem contradicts 
and hence cancels itself. The reformer of the education of 
the world confesses himself incapable of applying his prin- 
«iples practically. 

His imaginary pupil Emile he educates with the highest 
means Which his subtile thoughts can find—his own children 
he sends to the foundling asylum. He.teaches return to 
nature and keeps his pupil under the most unnatural tutelage 
up to his marriage. Ie educates Emile according to what he 
thinks nature, and then his pen forsakes Emile in the ship- 
wreck of life and conscience. He represents that all is good 
as it comes from the hands of nature, but instead of allowing 
Emile to grow up like Robinson Crusoe, he places him under 
what he ealls the degenerating hands of man. He asserts the 
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right of individuality, but immediately forgets that the indi- 
viduality of his tutor is sunk in the attempt to create another. 
Two individualities are needed in this process to create one. 
One can well understand Voltaire’s sharp satire in his letter 
to Rousseau. Referring to the recommended “ return to na- 
ture,” he said, “After I read your book, I felt moved to creep 
upon all fours and to eat grass.” 

Nevertheless his book touched the heart of his time; his 
watchword: “ Men are created equal,” became the watchword 
of his age and found its bloody application in the French Revo- 
lution. His theories spread over Europe like wild-fire, pro- 
ducing the wildest educational excitement. The world be- 
lieved that the educational philosopher’s stone had been 
found. Educational mountebanks harangued the public and 
exhorted it to furnish the money for the founding of schools 
that were to carry the new theory into practice. More than 
Montaigne’s and Locke’s ideas was Rousseau’s system carried 
into practice, not in France, but in Germany, where it gave 
rise to the so-called philanthropine under Basedow; the odd- 
est of all educators. Nor did Rousseau’s marvellous influ- 
ence die away soon, as Pestalozzi gave lasting life and a solid 
basis to the philosopher’s wild speculation. Ail the writers 
of last century are more or less under the influence of Rous- 
seau and we can hardly point out any prominent author of 
this period who does not in some way or other touch educa- 
tional problems, Goethe as well as the rest. 

We may well call Goethe the representative man of his 
time, because he belonged to it and not only to his nation, as 
was painfully felt by his German contemporaries who saw with 
horror how little Goethe was moved by national sympathies. 
Goethe manifested unconsciously in his actions that he con- 
sidered himself belonging to the world as much as to his 
country. The quiet clearness of his mind was not disturbed 
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by the tidal wave of Rousseau’s manifesto, nor by his inter- 
course with enthusiastic Basedow,,whom Goethe good-hu- 
moredly describes in his autobiography. Goethe’s universal- 
ity of mind could not remain satisfied with the one-sided 
fervor of his time. In educational matters as well as in oth- 
ers his genius led him away from the trodden path. His 
views, if not of practical importance, have at least the value 
which genius and originality produce. His perfect individu- 
ality could not endure the fragmentary culture which natu- 
ralism tended to give. He who had tasted the full sweetness 
of Greek lore, into whose ears Homer and Sophocles had 
whispered their charms, could not be guilty of the barbarism 
that discarded the wisdom of the forefathers to look for sta- 
bility and truth in the phantasmagoria of nature. In Goethe 
the highest type of antiquity the most advanced speculation 
of modern times seem linked together. His mind could at 
the same time create dramas that place themselves near the 
Greek masterpieces and discover the first facts of a theory 
which Darwin, acknowledging the merits of his poetic prede- 
cessor, presented to our days. 

As Goethe’s life is divided by the French Revolution into 
two almost equal periods, we can recognize two different pe- 
riods in his educational views. At first the individual side 
of education appears to Goethe the most prominent. What- 
ever man becomes, he must develop himself into by his own 
- power. By error and earnest endeavor he must rise to high- 
est culture, to harmony with himself. Goethe’s second pe- 
riod bears the powerful impress of modern views: no longer 
education of the individual by the individual, but education 
by society and in society. Society must take charge of the 
harmonious development of the general faculties of man, 
while to the individual is left the working out of his special 
gifts. While this external change in Goethe’s views was con- 
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ditioned by the advancing spirit of the time, they remained 
unchanged in their main principle. In the life of the organic 
world Goethe distinguished two tendencies, one, the arbitrary 
drift of individual character, the other the submission to im- 
mutable law. So in man he distinguishes the fate that is 
born with us, in the shape of natural defects or talents and 
in Opposition to this the vicissitudes of life that tend to en- 
«roach upon the natural character without being able to de- 
stroy it. It is always doubtful whether fate will allow man 
to attain the ideal which is born with him in his tempera- 
ment and capabilities. Hence education must take the place 
of chance and fate and lead man to fulfill his destiny, which is 
the full development of his powers according to his innate 
ideal. This view pervades the whele of Goethe’s educational 
remarks which we find distributed over many of his works, 
and from it numerous principles follow as natural results. 
Edueation, says Goethe, must bring out what is in the mind, 
and not edueate things into it. All education must lead to 
action. An acted error is better than an idle thought, be- 
cause the former leads to truth. Educate children to serve, 
as obedience alone makes social, religious and moral harmony 
possible. The negative element must be altogether discarded 
in education. 

Goethe had a very firm conviction of the correctness of the 
latter principle, and believed consistently in all its conse- 
ajuences. Hence he was opposed in education to the classifi- 
cation in natural science, to the anatomical and analytic 
methods. 


He did not fail to see that both analysis and synthesis are the 
necessary functions of the human mind, but synthesis, after 
all, he holds to be the proper method in education. In Wik 
helm Meister he goes as far as to propose a discontinuance 
of the analytical process of dissection in medical schools. 
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Instead of destroying the dead bodies by analyzing them into 
parts, he suggests that young physicians be taught instead to 
imitate the parts of the body in colored wax. “ You will soon 
find,” says one of Goethe’s characters, “ that creating teaches 
more than destroying, uniting more than separating, to ani- 
mate what seems without life more than to kill again what is 
dead.” : 

The conversational method seemed to Goethe the true 
mode of instruction. In his Elective Affinities he makes the 
teacher express this opinion: 

“Perhaps we ought to make a secret of the tricks of our 
own handicraft. Take any subject, a substance, an idea, 
whatever you like; keep fast hold of it; make yourself thor- 
oughly acquainted with it in all its parts, and then it will be 
easy for you, in conversation, to find out, with a mass of chil- 
dren, how much about it has already developed itself in them ; 
what requires to be stimulated, what to be directly communi- 
cated. The answers to your questions may be as unsatisfac- 
tory as they will, they may wander wide of the mark; if you 
only take care that your counter-question shall draw their 


thoughts and senses inwards again; if you do not allow your- 


self to be driven from your own position—the children will at 
last reflect, comprehend, learn only what the teacker desires 
them to learn, and the subject will be presented to them in 
the light in which he wishes them to see it. The greatest 
mistake which he can maxe is to allow himself to be run 
away with from the subject ; not to know how to keep fast to 
the point with which he is engaged. 
“The right method of teaching is the reverse, I see, of what 
we must do in life. In society we must keep the attention 
long upon nothing, and in instruction the first commandment 
is to permit no dissipation of it. 

“ Variety, without dissipation, were the best motto for both 
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teaching and life, if this desirable equipoise were easy to be 
preserved. Men should wear a uniform from their childhood 
upwards. They have to accustom themselves to work to- 
gether; to lose themselves among their equals; to obey in 
masses, and to work on a large seale. Every kind of uniform, 
moreover, generates a military habit of thought, and a smart, 
straightforward carriage. All boys are born soldiers, what- 
ever you do with them. You have only to watch them at 
their mock fights and games, their storming parties and scal 
ing parties. 

“Women should go about in every sort of variety of dress; 
each following her own style and her own likings, that each 
may learn to feel what sits well upon her and becomes her. 
And for a more weighty reason as well—because it is appoint- 
ed for them to stand alone all their lives, and work alone.” 

This 7th chapter, second part, of the Elective Aflinities, 
contains among others the following educational suggestions : 

“Fathers are usually poor educators of their sons; because 
there remains always some despotic element in their relation. 
Mothers, however, are the best educators of their daughters. 
Nobody can overcome the influence of first training. Examin- 
ations are to test whether ability has grown into skill.” 

Goethe did not ignore the moral side of education, and his 
suggestions in this direction are full of the deepest meaning. 

Let the youths grow in undisturbed freedom; do not break 
their self-confidence by perpetual scolding and reproof and 
tolerate allowable peculiarities. Give systematic exercise to 


the power of self-control. Do not forbid—but order; do not 


prevent—but encourage. Fear is the worst means of educa- 
tion. Do not eradicate faults by foree, but substitute what is 
good in their place. Restless, hasteless, sociable activity is 
the basis of physical, intellectual and moral health. This 
activity must be in connection with the future calling. Be- 
ware of a talent which you cannot perfect. 
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Out,of many I have selected a few of Goethe’s sayings on 
the subject of education; we shall find that the pulsation of 
genius beats in all of them. Goethe’s principle is that of our 
days: Educate the child into its perfect humanity, by school 
and life in the society of his equals. If Goethe is to be the 
representative of our time for generations to come, he is not 
an unfit expounder of the educational thoughts that move the 
modern world. 


But the landmark which our age will leave behind, is not 


to be found in any great teacher, not in some writing educa- 


tional demi-god like Rousseau, but is found in the structure 
of common schools reared by a free commonwealth that offer 
means of highest culture to a whole nation. 


L. F. SOLDAN. 
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THE ILIAD. 


BOOK I. 


Chryseis freed; Briseis ta‘en ; 
And Thetis rives from the main. 

HAVING in such wise waged their war of inimical words, both 
Rose, and dissolved the * Assembly beside the Fleet of the Greecians.” 
Unto his tents, for his part, and his trim-built galleys, Pelides 
Went, with the son of Mencetius and his other companions : 
But Atreides, directly, a swift ship pushed to the sea-side : 
‘Twenty rowers selected; and to it a hundred of oxen 
Drove for the god: and on it Chryseis the Beautiful Featured, 
Leading, did place. Then entered, as captain, Ulysses the Prudent. 
They then, being embarked, sailed over the watery highway. 
Now did Atreides command the people to thoroughly cleanse them : 
And they did thoroughly cleanse them, and cast in the sea the defilement. 
And to Apollo they offered heeatombs of unblemished 
Bullocks and goats, on the dunes beside the unharvested waters. 
Mounted the savor to heaven in smoke and eddying vapor. 

Thus were they occupied thorough the camp. Not yet Agamemnon 
(Juelled the passion with which at the first he threatened Achilles. 
But to Talthybius and Eurybates thus he addressed him : 
( They were both of them heralds of his, and devoted attendants) 

* Both of you go to the quarters of Pelidéan Achilles : 
‘Take by the hind and bring me Briscis the Beautiful Featured : 
And if he will not yield her, L will in person reclaim her, 
Coming with multitudes. That will to him be something the harder.’ 


Speaking thus, he dismissed. and with sterner commandment enjoined 
them. 


And they reluctantly walked by the marge of the waters unfertile. 
And they came to the tents of the Myrmidons, and to their galley. 
And they discovered the hero beside his tent and his black ships 
Sitting. Beholding them only, Achilles was far from delighted. 
They, indeed, hoth dreading and venerating the chieftain. 

iTalted : neither to him did they anything utter, nor spake they. 
IIe, however, directly, their wishes divined, and addressed them : 
* Welcome, ve heralds! ambassadors both of Jove and of mortals! 
Nearer approach : not ye are obnoxious to me, but Atreides 

Who you twain hath sent on account of the maiden Briseis. 

Come thou, Heaven-deseended Patroclus, produce us the damsel. 
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Give her to them to be led hence. And my witnesses be ye 
Both to the blesstd gods as well as to perishing mortals 
And to this pitiless sovereign. And if ever hereatter 

There be need of me to avert disgraceful disaster 

From the others !— For surely he yields him to ruinous counsels. 
Nor knows how to contemplate the present and future together— 

In what manner the Greeks would tight with the aid of their navy.” 

‘Lhus he spake. And Patroclus obeyed his beloved companion. 

And from the tent conducted Briseis the Beautiful Featured, 

And surrendered her, ‘They went back by the ships of the Grecians, 
And the reluctantilady went with them. hereon Achilles 
Weeping, seated himself, withdrawn afar from his fellows. 

Down by the dune of the grey sea, watching its turbulent waters. 

Stretching his hands, to his mother beloved most earnestly prayed he : 
* Mother, since thou bare me to live but briefly:in this world. 

Surely to fill myJpalms with honor did owe the Olympian 

Jove that thundersjon high; but little Lhe honor he pays ie. 

For, me, sooth, the imperial Agamemnon Atreides 

Wronged : for ne took and retaineth my prize: he in person hath seized 
er, 

Weeping, thus he spake. And heard him his reverend mother, 
Sitting down in the depths of the sea, by her father, the Old One. 
Swiftly darted she up Jike vapor out of the grey sea. 

And before him suddenly sat she, as he was weeping. 
Smoothing his head with her hand, she spake, and by name shi 
dressed him: 


“Why. my child, cost thou weep? What sorrow hath entered thy 
bosom ¥ 


Speak—hide nought in thy soul—in order that both may consider.” 
Heavily. sighing, to her responded Achilles the Swift Foot : 

Thou hast witnessed ; why thee, who all this knowest, relate it 7 

We had marched upon Thebé, the consecrate town of Eétion. 

And we had thoroughly sacked it, and brought all the booty to this place. 

And the sons of the Grecians divided it fairly among them. 

And for Atreides they chose Chryseis the Beautiful Featured. 

Thereon Chryses, the priest of arrow-larting Apollo, 

Came to the rapid ships of the brazen-corseleted Grecians, 

Seeking to free his daughter, and bearing a ransom uncounted. 

Having in hand the fillets of javelin-hurling Apollo, 

With the scepter of gold: and all of the Greeks he entreated. 

And in particular both the Atreidac, the chiefs ofthe people. 

Then the other Achaians all applauded and ordered 

Both to honor the priest and accept of the bountiful ransom. 

But it affronted the spirit of Agamemnon Atreides : 

Nay, he sternly dismissed him, and threatened in language abusive. 
380 Bitterly grieving, departed the old man. Him then Apollo 

Heard as he prayed. because by him he was tenderly cherished. 


rl 
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And he sent on the Grecians a missile of woe. Now the people 
Heaps upon heaps were dead. And the bolts of the god were descending 
Full on the broad encampment of Grecians. And to us a prophet, 
Thoroughly skilled, did promulge the holy word of the Archer. 
‘Then was I first to exhort to propitiate the Divine One. 

Thereat wrath did seize on Atreiges ; and, suddenly rising, 

Made he a braggart threat, and even already fulfills it. 

Sithence the eddying-eyed Greeks have the maid in a swift ship 
Carried to Chrysa, and bear they offerings unto the King God. 
And from my tent have their heralds departed conducting my youthful 
Bride, Briseis, whom the sons of the Grecians assigned me. 

But thou, since thou art able, suecor thine innocent offspring, 
Pass to Olympus and pray unto Jove, if ever it were that 

Either by word thou gratified Jupiter’s heart, or by action. 

For, in the halls of my father, I have frequently heard thee 
Glorying how thou hast plead for the cloud-compelling Saturnian, 
Singly, among the immortals, to save him from shameful disaster, 
When the other Olympians leagued together to bind him— 

Juno, and also Poseidon, as well as Pallas Athene. 

Still thou, camest, O goddess, arid didst unfasten his fetters. 
Suddenly Hundred-Handed thou summoned to lofty Olympus 
(Who by the gods is naméd Briareus, but by all mortals 

.Egwon; sithence in strength he is truly his father’s superior) 
Straightway he by the Chronian sat, in the honor rejoicing. 
Shrank from him the blessed divinities, dropping the fetters. 

Sit thou near him, embracing his knees, and rémind him of these things. 
If perhaps he will deign to assist the Trojans in some wise, 

And by their galleys and down by the sea to pile the Achaians, 
There to perish, that all may have their share in their sovereign ; 
And e’en powerful Agamemnon Atreides discover 

What the delusion, when he dishonored the bravest of Grecians.”’ 


Jas. A. MARTLING. 
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THE SIRENS. 
OveR the mountains, and over the sea, 
Wilt thou, oh, wilt thou come with me? 
Deep-shadowed groves, and meadows green, 
Splendors no mortal eye has seen, 
Singing and mirth the livelong day. 


These shall reward thine adventurous way. 


Nay, but thy skies were no longer fair, 

Golden thy sun, nor perfuined thine air. 

Happy thy blossoms, nor silver thy night. 
Glorious thy sea’s tumultuous might, 
Sundered’st thou me from the hearts that I love 


In thy grictless expanse of regions above. 


Wilt thou remain a slave to thy pain, 
Sound in thy passion’s unyielding chain ? 


What are thy loved ones unto thee 


Sad with the whole of misery? 


Flee from the midst of thy fierce distres< 


‘To my pleasures’ wanton wilderness. 


Nay, but the gloom of my bitter past 
Over thy skies will be surely cast ; 
Hast thou the power to wholly part 
Self from self, or heart from heart? 
Whither thou lead’st me, high or low, 


Surely myse/f must with thee go. 


Linger not here, but hearken to me, 
Seck thou my realm’s extremity ; 
Wilt thou remain in thy semi-gloom, 
Ilaunted as by a perpetual doom ? 
Shatter the bonds that encircle thee, 


Dare to be grandly, utterly free! 
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Nay, but thy words are vague as the air, 


“Trouble me not with thy speeches fair ; 


Whither I go, my word must be said, 
My garland won, my labor sped ; 

Only by boldly conquering my pain 
Shall I find my peace, and ultimate gain. 


Lewis J. Brock. 





PARAPHRASE. 
FAILURE AND SUCCESS. 
An! who ean tell how hard it is to climb 
‘The steep where Fame’s proud temple shines afar: 
Ah! who can{tell how many a soul sublime 
Ilas felt the influence of malignant star ; 
And waged with fortune an eternal war ; 
Check'd by the scoffs of Pride, by Envy*s frown, 
And poverty’s unconquerable bar ; 
In life’s lone vale remote has pined alone, 
Then dropt into the grave unpitied and unknown ! 


—Beattie’s Minstrcf. 


Ah! who can tell how hard it is to climb 
‘The steep where Fame’s proud temple shines afar : 
Yet who can tell how many a soul sublime 
Has felt the influence‘of a radiant star ; 
And waged with fortune a victorious war ; 
Spur'd by the scoffs of Pride, by Envy’s frown. 
And poverty — that stimulating bar ; 
In honored life has won a high renown, 
Then calmly left the world with Fame’s eternal crown ! 


Levi Brsnor. 
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CULTURE AND DISCIPLINE VERsus INFORM- 
ATION AND DEXTERITY. 


(Read before the Socicty of Pedagogy, Nov. 20, 1875.) 


ean relates to the general, Art to the special. The 
former should deal with the universal aspects of things, the 
latter with the particular and definite. Science belongs more 
especially to the theoretical mind, or the intellect; art to the 
practical mind or the will. While the intellect energizes to 
free itself from the changing and variable, and to attain the 
vision of the eternal and absolutely true—thus tending away 


from the particular—the will energizes to fix its forms upon 
the particular and to realize the universal in the special 
things of sense. 

This view makes an antithesis between science and art as 
between the theoretical and practical, the intellect and will. 
But the will as the pure self-determination is in its nature a 
universal, and man may achieve in his practica) activity, 
dealing with special things in the Here and Now, a generic 
subsistence. As Goethe says: “ He who is least educated does 
whatever he does as a mere trade; when he is an educated, 
or skilled laborer, he does things as an art. But the one who 
is completely educated does all that he does—even the special 
details—in the spirit of the whole, and sees in each smallest 
part its relation and necessity to the whole.” In fact it must 
be confessed that the will which has impressed itself upon the 
world and gradually learned to know itself by seeing what it 
can do, has arrived at the secret of the universe and, for it, 
theoretical and practical have become one. “ Know thyself-is 
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an impracticable precept,” as Carlyle says, “ until it is trans- 
lated into that partially practical one: Know what thou canst 
work at.” And in the theoretical world, the crudest elementary 
stages are most impractical and remotest from the realization 
of the will, while the higher and broader the culture and the 
finer the insight—the more speculative in short, the intellect, 


the more practical is the outcome. In fact, speculative know- 
ing may be defined as the joint product of the will and the 
intellect—the identity of theoretical and practical—the fune- 
tion of the highest unity into which all the elements of the 
being may be fused. On the lower and lowest planes the intellect 
and will are separate and different; they are incompatible and © 
incongruous. On the higher and highest they come together. 
That this is necessarily so may be seen by one who reflects 
upon the nature of the two-fold process. The energy of the 
will proceeds in this way: it realizes ideals; it annuls what 
it finds as real and substitutes therefor a potential that exists 
for it as ideal. Then there is a phase of the formation or 
structure of ideals in the will? Certainly. The primary act 
of the will is to seize and complete for itself the ideal. It 
looks upon what is, and sees its non-adaptation for the desired 
end; it sees likewise its adaptability—as potentiality. All 
this part of the process is intellectual—the will as intellect. 
Then the will proper energizes directly on the external reality, 
and annuls its determinations, replacing them with the deter- 
minations of the ideal. 

So much for the will as involving the activity of the intellect. 
Now, as regards the intellect, on the other hand, what does 
its energy involve? The intellect analyzes—so much is cer- 
tain. To analyze means to separate ideal determinations—to 
perform abstraction. The intellect also synthetizes—it draws 
inferences, combining one proposition with another. While 
mere perceiving may be passive (comparatively speaking), 
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the activity of retlection—of analysis—is certainly a voluntary 
one and involves will. The highest activity of the intellect, 
wherein it realizes universal and necessary thoughts, is an 
activity wherein will and intellect are one. There is no longer 
any wavering of grounds—any indecision—all is complete con- 
viction. The intellect sees what is necessary to be done—the 
highest and only practical. 

With these considerations in view we must confess that be- 
tween the uneducated will and the uneducated intellect there is 
a necessary incompatibility ; the two do not agree. Education 
must necessarily converge the intellect and will—tend to bring 
them together; fill up the will with the necessary ideal to be 


imposed upon the real world, and fill up the intellect with the 


exactly determined real. 

A brief consideration may now be given to the distinction 
of culture and discipline from information and dexterity. 
Culture, in its broadest sense, should include theoretical and 
practical initiation into the realized reason of mankind. Sup- 
posing man to difier from the animal in the fact of his being 
able to amass experience and to participate theoretically in it 
so that his life (which is a particular afiair, each one living his 
own life,) may be translated into experience—-each man then 
participates in the life of every other, and avails himself of all 
that the other has learned, from his mistakes as well as from 
his success. Culture in this broadest sense should signify 
the initiation of the individual person into the life of all the 
race—i.e., into conscious participation with it. This would 
involve scientific knowledge, discipline, information, and even 
dexterity. But in a narrower sense, culture may signify theo- 
retical initiation into the wisdom of the race. The wisdom of 
the race is stored or preserved and transmitted from one gene- 
ration to another in books, especially books of science and 
literature, taking science to include natural and spiritual 
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sciences—not only botany and chemistry, but philology, ju- 
risprudence, theology, and philosophy; taking literature to 
include not only poetry and novels, but also history and the 
sacred books of peoples. Ina still narrower sense, culture 


is used to denote acquaintance with literature and literary 
criticism. 


Discipline refers to the will-education. Discipline is the 
process by which the will is purified from appetites. In his 
infantile state as child or savage, man’s will is implicit—not 


separate from his desires or appetites. Hence we call a child 
or savage a creature of impulse. He knows no other motives 
for acting than blind impulse pushing him on to the gratifica- 
tion of his physical wants. The great discipline of the race as 
human race is to separate the will from appetites and desires, 
and to recognize and obey its pure general forms; in other 
words, the solution of the problem of life is to substitute the 
pure forms of the will itself in the place of animal impulses 
and desires, as motives by which the will shall energize in 
individual cases. To illustrate: the hungry animal takes food 
wherever he can reach it, without stopping to reflect. The 
civilized man is not governed by mere hunger but considers 
the question of ownership paramount: Is this my property? 
He goes further and considers the question of the effects of 
the food: Is this wholesome? Is this the proper time and 
place to eat? In fact, a whole series of general forms of action 
intrude themselves between his impulse and his volition. Thus 
he becomes a free man. The animal, as savage or child, is only 
a possible free being. He is spontaneous and in so far self- 
determined, but his will is obedient to appetite, which is 
impulse from without and not the pure self. To act on prin- 
ciple, however, and to substitute general laws—moral, legal, 
wsthetic, social and political—is to make the pure form of 
will itself the ground of its action, and thus make it self-deter- 
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mined and free in reality. The virtuous, the moral man, the 
patriotic, the polite man, is the free man. 

Thus discipline relates to the training of the will, with- 
drawing it from obedience to external impulse and making it 


obedient to itself. Discipline also has a narrower sense in 
which it is spoken of as “discipline of mind,” the ability to 
use the powers of the mind consecutively and in a combined 
manner in the investigation of truth. Isaac Newton, concen- 
trating all the powers of his mind upon the problem of gravita- 
tion until the law came out clearly before his mind, is an il- 
lustration. Doubtless mental power is to be measured by 


this power of concentration and continued application. In 
this however we have only a special instance of will culture. 
The disciplined mind makes its own form the motive, instead 
of allowing caprice—likes and dislikes, weariness of the body, 
curiosity, love of ease or amusement, or whatever other mo- 
tive commonly guides the application of the mind—to have 
sway. Culture and discipline, then, are instrumentalities by 
which man becomes free, elevates himself from a being of im- 
pulse to a spiritual being that looks before and after. 
Information and dexterity, considered as objects of educa- 
tion, stand in contrast with culture and discipline. Inform- 
ation is fragmentary knowledge; in contradistinction from 
science which is methodical knowledge, information has no 
unity. The guiding principle in the acquirement of informa- 
tion cannot be discipline, for that has unity of efiort. The 
inind seeking information, then, is guided by a lower motive 
—that of curiosity or amusement, or perhaps of immediate 
usefulness. It learns only what interests it directly as means 
of gratification. As the mind changes from one side to an- 
other, caprice now makes this and now that object, an interest- 
ing study in the pursuit of information. While culture has be- 
fore it an ideal, a rounded totality of knowledge; information 
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wants this and wants that, as it waits on its capricious de 
sires. It wants knowledge as an immediate means to some 
end. Dexterity, on the other hand, is acquired by a physical 
training—a subordination of the body or lower powers of the 
mind to method. Dexterity is the general or universal form 
of bodily activity. As such, it is essential to practical life. 
It is the extreme verge of the penetration of the forms of the 
will in a material direction. Dexterity differs from discipline 
in that the latter is general while the former is special: disci 
pline trains the entire will to conform itself to its own general 
forms ; dexterity is acquired by training the will in the use of 
its mechanical instruments, and is always special. 
Information and dexterity have a certain relation to what we 
may call practical life, while culture and discipline stand above, 
as relating to the ideal manhood—to the regulative power of 
life, to life in general or sub specie wternitatis. The former—in- 
formation and dexterity—are useful in the sense of being sub- 
ordinate instrumentalities in the realization of the latter. 
Culture and discipline are useful, not in the sense of instru- 
mentalities, but in the sense of furnishing the ground and pa 
sis itself of all use. The culture-ideal—the man as generic, 
as moral, as religious, as scientific, as being an incarnation of 
the Divine—gives the only ground of use. That something 
may be useful—i. e., may be good for something else—it 
is requisite that the something else must be and be good for 
itself. That dexterity and information are useful or good for 
something, implies in the last analysis a something which is 
good for itself, and that is the ideal humanity—not John or 
James considered as finite beings—but their ideal substance 


which they must strive to realize and bring down into their 


every day lives. 
“ Goethe,” says Rosenkranz, “carried with him throughout 
his whole life two poetic conceptions which were in contrast 
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to each other, The one was the portrayal of a talented but 
fickle man who, in want of culture, applies himself now to this 
enterprise or person, and now to that one, in order to become 
spiritually independent—this is Wilhelm Meister. His en- 
deavors lead him out into life in its breadth, into its manifold 
relations, which he strives to seize in their spirit and thereby 
to make himself master of them. 

The other was the portrayal of an absolutely independent 
individuality who has cultivated his lordly power in solitary 
elevation and aspires boldly to subject the world in all its ex- 
tent and manifoldness to himself. Such is Faust. The one 
ascends from information and dexterity up to science and dis- 
cipline—a prose character who widens from self and selfish- 
ness to a knowledge of the culture-ideal of humanity and to 
co-operation with his fellow men in the true spiritual sense. 
The other descends from culture and discipline which is at 
. first abstract and sets him in antagonism with the world. 
His ideal is high and his power of recognition small. He 
eannot see a culture-ideal in the actual history of man as it 
unfolds before him. He cannot trace it from its birth in the 
manger until it is transfigured on the Mount of Vision, or 
finally ascends from the earthly to its eternal dwelling with 
the Divine. His collisions with the prose reality of the world, 
furnish the content of the Faust-drama, and his last earthly 
scene consummates, as his highest ideal, the union of prose 
and poetry in the realization of freedom among men. Free- 


dom, the highest ideal, is to be realized among men by the 


institutions of the modern industrial state. In being able to 
sit down with a free people upon land rescued from the sea— 
to convert a desert waste into a paradise—is the highest mo- 
ment of earthly happiness. 

The contrast of culture and discipline to information and 
dexterity, which has been defined, is not a final one and, in 
one sense, vanishes when we consider them in regard to edu- 
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eation. Edueation involves communication. Communica - 
tion involves thought and language. Every item of educa- 
tion, however special, has to be universalized before it can be 
communicated. Thought and language furnish a filter which 
lets nothing through but universalized or generic products, 
holding back all that is merely special as dregs. Hence it is 
idle to talk of the practical as entirely divoreed from the the- 
oretical, for that would be an irrational practical. 

The element of insight belongs to all true practical energy 
and makes its essence. One may follow blindly a moral law 
—yet he must know it as a moral law, or else he is not moral. 
He may attribute it to the will of his Creator and not see it as 
the rational form of his own will—the incarnated Divine uni- 
versal will. This does not matter: his insight is theoretical 
as far as it goes, and it goes well nigh to the root of the matter. 
Man may have a merely mechanical dexterity: yet in that he 
has universalized a special form of activity, and that form is 
to him a glimpse, though ever so narrow, of the nature of the 


universal will itself, the universal form of the rational process 
of the world, which we name Divine Providence. 
W. T. HARRIs. 








Mme. de Staél. 


MME. DE STAEL. 


Extracts from Branpes’ **Hauptstrimungen der Literatur des Neunzehnten 
Jahrhunderts.”) 


( Continued from November. ) 


fy for example, a single feeling—love. The northern 
conception of love is depicted in Oswald. Nothing could 
equal his first perplexity when in Italy he sees Corinne beloved 
and admired as a genius, without the least reference to her 
sex. This sort of public life for a woman seems to him in the 
highest degree shocking. He is accustomed to consider 
woman a sort of domestic animal, and at first cannot be 
reconciled to the idea that she may be pardoned the crime of 
possessing genius. He feels himself both humiliated and 
wounded. His pride feels that the absolute husband-worship, 
which is considered the highest virtue of a wife by the genuine 
Englishman, can scarcely be expected from so free a spirit. 
And when she finally loves him, and with a passion in com- 
parison with which every thing he has seen and heard grows 
pale, and which is so unselfish that it makes her risk every 
thing for his sake without asserting the slightest claim—then 
he forgets her, her genius, her nobility of soul, her intellectual 
greatness, as soon as he stands upon English soil, inhales 
English fog and prejudice, and meets aninnocent young child 
of sixteen, created according to the English receipt fora wife, 
reserved, ignorant, blameless, silent, the incarnation of domes- 
tie duty, with blue eyes and blonde hair. 

Elsewhere she deals the French idea of love a blow. She 
shows that with the French all tender feeling is infected with 
a sickly weakness springing from fear—a fear due to vanity— 
of the prejudices of society. With the French, she thinks, 
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love is pure vanity. Every feeling, life itself, is subordinated 
to wit, to the desire to distinguish one’s self, and to the fear 
which is indicated by the question, “ What will they say?” 

So she takes pleasure in depreciating the puritanic pride of 
the North, and the vanity and fear of being ridiculous of the 
French, by comparison with the simple naturalness which 
Italy has preserved, even in her degradation. Oswald asks 
Corinne, speaking of England, “ How could you forsake that 
sanctuary of purity and morality, to make this debased coun- 
try your fatherland ?” Corinne answers, “In this country we 
are modest; neither proud like the English, nor self-compla- 
cent like the French.” She depicts with fine and true touches 
the affecting simplicity with which in Italy feeling is expressed 
—without stiff reserve as in England, without coquetry as in 
France. 


In the midst of this impressible and musical people, so 
good-natured, so child-like, so untroubled as to its dignity, 
and so immoral in the English sense of the word, Oswald, 


accustomed to place the importance of life in the fulfillment 
of a certain narrow notion of duties and rules of propriety, 
feels himself quite out of place. He is lacking in all artistic 
sense; he applies to art first a literary, then a moral, then a 
religious measuring-rod ; he feels himself every-where repelled, 
and comprehends nothing. He observes some bas-reliefs on 
the doors of St. Peter’s. What equals his astonishment when 
he sees that they represent scenes from Ovid’s Metamor- 
phoses! It seems to him actually heathenish. Corinne takes 
him to the Coliseum, and his only impression is the feeling of 
standing upon an immense place of execution, and a moral in- 
dignation at the crimes which were here committed against 
the Christians. He enters the Sistine Chapel, and, altogether 
uneducated in the history of art, revolts at seeing that Mi- 
chael Angelo has dared to paint God the Father himself with a 
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defined, limited human body, as if he were a Jupiter or a 
Zeus. He is likewise disturbed to find in Michael Angelo’s 
prophets and sibyls nothing of that meek Christian spirit 
which he expects to see in a Christian chapel. 

Each of these different traits is taken from life. Italy, like 
the southern countries of Europe in general, presupposes an 
artistic, or,as we are accustomed to say, an esthetic tendency 
in the visitor. 

This last sense is altogether wanting in Oswald. He has 
no eyes; his intellect and his morality have robbed his 
senses of all freshness. Hence he is unable to forget the 
content in the form; hence the arena of the Coliseum awakes 
in him no other thought than the practico-moral recollection 
of all the blood which was there unjustly spilled. In Corinne’s 
wholly opposite manner of looking at things, we trace the 
influence of Germany, the effect of her friends, the brothers 
Schlegel, the first breath of the awakening romantic spirit in 
Germany. For that which romanticism, no matter how differ- 
ently conceived in different countries, always emphasizes, is 
the point that the beautiful has for its end itself alone, is 
Selbst-zweck, as they say in Germany—an idea taken from 
Kant’s “ Critik der Urtheilskraft”—a view of beauty which 
is now considered as the problem of art. In French this is 
expressed in the formula, art pour Vart. | 

Not art alone, but the people and life in Italy, must be 
looked at with an artistic eye in order to be understood and 
valued at their true worth. It is quite common in the South 
to meet Englishmen, Germans, and Frenchmen who criticise 
every thing from their national standpoint. The Germans _ 
find that the women lack the modest shyness which they are 
accustomed to look upon as the ideal of beauty; the English 
are repulsed by the lack of cleanliness and order; the French 
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by the barrenness"of conversation and the inferiority of their 
prose. 

Corinne shows that feminine beauty, which in Italy is not 
moral but plastic and picturesque, demands an eye sensitive 
to color and form and not weakened by reading of books. 
She compares Italian improvisation with French conversa- 
tion and finds it equivalent. 

An intellectual people like the English cultivate business 
and practical life; an emotional people like the German cher- 
ish music; an intellectual people like the French converse 
that is, receive ideas through conversation and social life; 
finally, an imaginative people like the Italian improvise, that 
is, naturally elevate the ordinary feelings to poetry.. Corinne 
explains the undue prominence which Italian prose gives to 
form and to all the parade of rhetoric. Granting the south- 
ern love of form, it is natural—writing under ecclesiastical 
rule, which forbids all earnest treatment of any subject, and 
certain therefore of being unable by one’s writings to influ- 
ence affairs—that one should write for the sake of displaying 
his skill as a writer and for the sake of the brilliancy of his 
fine periods; and thus the means becomes the end. 

The second circumstance which wounded Oswald, was Mi- 
chael Angelo’s representation of God and the prophets in the 
Sistine chapel. He does not find in the powerful human 
form of Jehovah, the invisible, purely spiritual Might to which 
northern Protestantism has transformed the passionate God 
of ancient Asia: and who indeed does find in all these proud 
figures of men and women with which Michael Angelo in his 
promethean desire “to create man” has peopled those ceil- 
' ings—who finds in these defiant, inspired, despairing, battling 
shapes, the humility, the meekness which he expected to meet! 

Oswald also learns from Corinne that the great circle of 
heroes which surrounds Michael Angelo’s frescoed ceilings, 
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who, beautiful as the Homeric heroes, unite with beauty a 
wilder energy and a more masculine will, are also Michael 
Angelo’s incarnate thoughts. For he does not decorate with 
ornaments and flowers, but with the bodies of men; and every 
one of his ideas takes the form of a suffering hero, as the 
thoughts of the ancient artists took the form of a happy god. 

This brings us to the third point which scandalized Oswald, 
when he saw Ovid’s Metamorphoses portrayed on the doors of 
St. Peter’s—the intermixture of Christianity and heathenism 
in the Catholic church. This feature he finds every-where ; 
every-where pagan material is retained and utilized. All the 
old basilicas and churches are built altogether of antique 
temple-columns ; a simple cross transforms the obelisks, the 
Coliseum, and the Pantheon into Christian edifices. They 
put a few keys into the hand of an old, ruined?statue of Jupi- 
ter Stator, christen it St. Peter, and kiss the toes off. The 
resurrected statues of Menander and Posidippos were wor- 
shipped as saints throughout the middle ages. To this some- 
times naive but always liberal attitude toward paganism and 
humanity, Catholicism owes the magnificence of art with which 
it will ever be resplendent in the world’s history—a splendor 


which Protestant art can never dim. 
S. E. CoE. 
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THE TRAGEDY OF JULIUS CASAR* 


HE Drama represents man in action. It exhibits him in 

the infinite web of his complications, with influences pass- 
ing out from him and coming back to him, and thereby portrays 
in the shortest space and in the most striking manner the 
relative;worth of human deeds. Nor does it rest content with 
the mere external doings of man; on the contrary, it pene- 
trates his innermost nature, and probes the profoundest 
depths of his spiritual being. For it unfolds motives, ends, 
convictions; and, in fact, these subjective elements constitute 
its most important feature. They form the basis of what is 
called character, and their true logical subordination is ex- 
hibited in the denouement of the piece. 

The Drama is the most concrete and therefore the highest 
of all the forms of Poetry. The Epos is the product of na- 
tional childhood ; it contemplates man in an intellectual in- 
fancy which demands the continuous supervision of the Gods. 
It therefore lays stress upon the Objective, the Universal ; 
not, however, as mediated through the spirit of man, but as an 
existence standing outside of him and determining his actions. 
Hence the tinge of Fate which prevails in all Epic Poetry, 
for the contradiction between Freedom and Necessity is not 
yet developed by this early consciousness. Still self-deter- 
mination may and in fact ought to peer through these exter- 
nal forms in @ naive, unconscious manner; such is the case 
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with Homer, who often seems to make the Gods his sport. 
The Epos therefore may be said to be essentially religious, 
and seeks to unfold if not to justify the ways of Providence 
to man. 

The Lyric Poet, on the contrary, portrays his own emo- 
tions, desires, reflections; in fine, the entire content of his 
own subjectivity. His strain may be one of joy and happi- 
ness, but it is most commonly an incessant lamentation about 
his own injured and unappreciated self, or a stinging censure 
of the cold, heartless world. He thus falls out with the ex- 
isting order of things, becomes negative and sceptical, assails 
and undermines the ancient faith and simple epical feeling. 
So old Simonides was accused of impiety. But to mention all 
the phases of the lyrical form of poetry would be impossible, 
for it is as varied and boundless as the nature of man, and ex- 
tends into all periods of civilization. Its general character- 
istic however is subjective, and it portrays man in reflection. 

But in the Drama all this is changed. Man starts up from 
the repose in which he has been describing and nursing his 
emotions, and begins to act; that is, he begins to give his sub- 
jective nature validity in the objective world. His feelings, 
passions, hopes, ends, are no longer satisfied with quiet, lyri- 
eal description, but must take on the form of reality. Nor 
again are these ends which he is trying to realize always 
merely subjective; on the contrary, they represent objective 
principles of universal validity, as the Right, the Ethical, the 
State. Hence the Dramatic is the concrete unity of the Epic 
and Lyric; not a mixture of the two, but an entirely new spe- 
cies. It unites the subjective side of the one with the objec- 
tive side of the other, by making the objective world inherent 
in the subject, and thus filling its emptiness and giving it con- 
tent; and, on the other hand, it gives validity to the subject 
in the objective world through his own activity. The Drama 
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presents an action like the Epos; but it must abandon the 
principle of external divine interference, and put in its stead 
the self-conscious, self-acting individual. Hence no demons, 
angels, or Gods, are allowed to perform the mediations of the 
Drama in its highest manifestations; all is human and expres- 
sive of human freedom. For there can only be one reason 
why the Drama is the highest of all the forms of Art: it most 
adequately represents self-determination—man as a free and 
hence responsible being. If, therefore, the Epical conscious- 
ness is essentially religious and the Lyrical negative and even 
sceptical, the Dramatic, on the other hand, is Ethical. 

But the Ethical is not a single principle, but includes a se- 
ries of principles which form a regular gradation from the 
lowest to the highest. Hence it is possible for a lower prin- 
ciple to collide with a higher. It is just this conflict which 
constitutes the source of all dramatic action. As the science 
of Ethics, if truly elaborated, would show all these principles, 
in their proper relation and subordination, from a theoretical 
point of view, so the Drama ‘in a practical way, by means of 
human action, exhibits in victory or defeat, success or failure, 
the true relation and subordination of these same ethical 
principles. It calls man before its tribunal, and unfolds to 
him the consequences of his deeds, not in an abstract form, 
but in the form of the deed itself. 

If we consider the Drama in this light, it is not the trivial, 
sportive toy which furnishes amusement for an idle hour, but 
it assumes immense proportions. We shall find that it is 
only another form of proposing the greatest of problems, a 
new way that people have of looking at the profoundest ques- 


tions of human existence. For the Drama is certainly based 
upon the ethical world, its collisions must rest upon elements 
inherent in the ethical order of things, and its solutions if true 


which is the same as artistic—must be in accordance with 
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this order. Therefore, to judge of the Drama, we have to 
know something of this ethical world, its contradictions and 
its harmonies, its principles and the order of their subordina- 
tion; or, if we do not know these things already, the Drama 
may be able to give the requisite instruction. And further- 
more, since the ethical world is the realization of Reason, we 
are led through the Drama to ask ourselves the more impor- 
tant question, What is the absolutely Rational ?—not as an 
idle question of speculation, but as the vital fount of action, 
as the guiding thread of Life ought we to consider such a 
theme. The Rational in the Drama and the Rational in 
Thought and Action cannot well be different; indeed the one is 
only the adumbration of the other. So the Drama in its high- 
est utterances takes up the problem of Life, and solves it in its 
own peculiar manner. The clash of appetites and passions, 
the conflict of rights and duties, the alarming hand of Fate 
reaching over, grasping after all, and, most prominently, the 
beneficent form of Freedom standing on a heap of broken 
chains, are there portrayed, the opposing forces reconciled 
and reduced to one harmonious, well-ordered system. Thus 
we may learn a practical as well as an esthetic truth of ineal- 
culable value, that the Rational in the Drama is the Rational 
in Life. By these remarks we hope it may be seen that the 
Dramatic Art is no mere abstraction apart from or opposed 
“to the real world—no plaything to amuse those refined and 
elegant natures who long to fly away from this grovelling 
sphere to realms ideal, there to bathe in the sunlight of eter- 
nal truth; but it clings to earth, and is the most intensely 
human of all Art. Nor has mankind ever failed to appreciate 
its significance as furnishing a reflex of the a endeavors 
and greatest achievements of the race. 
There is one man to whom we all instinctively turn with 
the certainty of finding a rational basis—Shakespeare. Criti- 
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cism has worn itself almost threadbare upon him, and we 
often are sated with the interminable talk about him, the 
most of which is so unsatisfactory; still we have always to 
come back to his works as the unfailing source of the highest 
intellectual and artistic enjoyment. People feel that his is 
the greatest name in all literature, perhaps in all history. 
But this is not enough: we must know what is the special 
form of that greatness. And so the question arises, wherein 
is Shakespeare the greatest of authors? We cannot say in 
the perfection of form, for herein others perhaps surpass him ; 
nor in the mastery of language, for this is a knack which may 
be learned, and moreover means little by itself; nor in the 
beauty of his images, for they are often confused, incongruous, 
and far-fetched ; not even in characterization, nor in the man- 
agement of an action, in the strict sense of the term. Great as 
8 his excellence in these things, it has been attained sometimes 
at least by far inferior writers. There can be no doubt in the 
statement that the unique and all-surpassing greatness of 
Shakespeare lies in his comprehension of the ethical order of 
the world. Though this side of his genius has’ been always 
most inadequately stated, and commonly has been passed over 
entirely in the essays of his critics, still men have instinctively 
felt that his works were the truest ligrary product of modern 
times, because they were the most perfect and concrete pre- 
sentation of realized rationality. Men see in him their highest 
selves, and hence must take him as their greatest exponent. 
The contrast in this respect with even the best creations of 
nearly all other poets is most striking. We read them, we are 
charmed with the imagery, the thoughts, the rhythmic flow 
of the verse. But when we come to the end of one of these 


works we are confused, lost; we analyze it more closely, and. 
find that the Whole, however beautiful its individual parts, is 
an ethical chaos. But Shakespeare, in this sphere as elsewhere, 
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is all harmony; no contradictions cloud his poetical horizon, 
nor does he ever make the denouement a logical annihilation 
of the whole play. 


To throw out some hints towards a comprehension of this 
highest side of Shakespeare’s genius is our present purpose. 


To this end we have selected “Julius Cesar,” as exhibiting 
Shakespeare’s ethical world in its completest if not in its con- 
cretest form. But first it would perhaps be well to enumerate 
some of the elements of this ethical world. Those most 
obvious and most commonly recognized are the Individual, 
Family and State. These elements have their limits against 
one another; hence they fall into conflict, and one must be 
subordinated to the other. That is, the individual may assert 
himself against the demands of the Family or State, or the 
Family may come into collision with the State. It is evident 
that there must be a gradation of rank in these powers; one 
must be above another, else strife and confusion can only 
result. But above all these there is a fourth principle, which 
has not the taint of finitude which rest upon the others. For 
even the State, to which every individual must bow and every 
principle yield, whose absolute supremacy is expressed in the 
fact that its safety is the highest law, seems notwithstanding 
to be exposed to the might of the destroying angel. The Past 
is strown with the wrecks of States ; the empires of the Orient, 
Greece, Rome, the Middle Ages, have arisen and passed away : 
and so we must acknowledge a Power above the State which 
calls it into being and also puts an end to its existence. What 
this Power is, we need not now discuss: we only wish to 
recognize and name it: let us call it the Spirit of World- 
History; or, more concisely, the World-Spirit; or, in the 
language of religion, God in History. Only let us not imagine 
that it is some far-off Power wholly external to man, whose 
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arm descends and smites him to the earth without his know- 
ing whence it cometh or whither it goeth. 

Furthermore, all these Principles can only be vitalized 

«through the Individual. Taken alone, they are mere abstrac- 
tions and of no force; but when a man goes forth armed with 
them, and makes them the basis of his action, they move the 
world. Itis only in this way they can collide and form the 
foundation of a drama. An individual thus becomes the bearer 
of some grand ethical principle, and can come into conflict 
with another individual who is fulfilling the same destiny in 
a different sphere. For instance, a person may assert the 
right of individual conscience—certainly a valid principle— 
against the majesty of law which is the command of the State; 
or, like Antigone, may prefer duty toward Family to obedience 
to civil authority ; or, finally, there may be a still higher col- 
lision, that between the defenders of the State on the one hand 
and the supporters of the World-Spirit on the other. Such is 
the collision between nations struggling for independence and 
their conquerors, the collision of Carthage with Rome, of the 
Pole with the Russian, of the Hungarian with the Austrian. 
We feel for the fallen nation, we may even weep over an 
heroic people defeated and prostrate, still in the end we are 
compelled to say: It is just; the World-Spirit, whose right 
it is to judge the nations, has decided against them. 

Now it is just this collision which Shakespeare has present- 
ed in “ Julius Cesar.” For Cesar is the representative of the 
World-Spirit; he appears upon the stage of History as the 
destroyer of his country’s liberties, hence the grand conflict 
of his life was with the State. It is indeed this fact which 
has caused him to be calumniated by nearly twenty centuries 
of writers and speakers. But note that Shakespeare does not 
join in this ery of execration. To him Czsar’s career is not 
political, but world-historical ; not limited to a single state, 
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but having the world as its theater. To him Cesar stands at 
the head of that eternal and infinite movement in whose 
grasp the nations are playthings. But, on the other hand, let 
us not forget that this movement was nothing external to 
Rome; it was the movement of Rome herself; the Roman 
Constitution was sapped perhaps before the birth of Cesar. 
He only carried out the unconscious national will; he saw 
what Rome needed, and possessed the strength to execute it, 
and this is his greatness, and in fact the only real political 
greatness. That one man can overturn the form of government 
permanently against the will and spirit of a whole people is 
preposterous. That such was not Shakespeare’s view is 
shown by the termination of the play. The conspirators are 
overthrown and the supporters of Cesar are successful. But 
this will be more fully pointed out hereafter. 

The State has also its representatives in this conflict—Cas- 
sius and Brutus, more especially the former. They were the 
bearers of the spirit of the old Roman Constitution, and were 
strong enough to destroy the individual Cesar, but by no 
means the movement which he represented. The thought of 
Cesar remained, and Octavius simply steps into his place, 
conquers, and has peace—shuts the temple of Janus for the 
first time in generations. That is, Cesar’s revolution is ac- 
complished, and the Roman people acquiesce. 

With this explanation, we may now consider some of the 
incidents of the play. The first scene introduces us to the 
grand background upon which the whole drama is painted— 
the Roman people. Shakespeare has most truthfully depicted 
the populace as fickle and faithless, without any substantial 
fixity of purpose within itself. Hence we hurry into the next 
scene to find the element which gives consistency and stabil- 
ity to this mass. Here the two great men of the time appear, 
like gladiators, each one bent on the destruction of the other. 
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Cesar has arrived at the summit of his greatness ; he is ready 
to receive the crown and be called king, whose functions in- 
deed he already performs. This fact is to be particularly 
noted, as it will answer many objections that have been raised 
against the play. The critics are much troubled because Cesar 
does not say or do anything great, and declare that he is in- 
adequately portrayed. But the poet represents him at the 
consummation of his deeds, and as the founder of a new order 
of things; greater he could not well be. To be sure, a drama 
might be written which would exhibit Cesar at an earlier 
period of his life,in the bloom of his activity, energy, and 
military genius. But such a drama could never present the 
collision which Shakespeare intended, nor in the faintest degree 
exhibit the ethical ideas which lie at the basis of this “Julius 
Cesar.” For in the present piece it is absolutely necessary 
that Cesar as the representative of the World-Spirit be 
assailed, and that his assailants perish. Equally devoid of 
insight is the reproach of another critic, that Caesar comes 
upon the stage only to be slain: for the play assumes Cesar 
in the plenitude of his power; this is its first presupposition. 
The second presupposition is the deep hostility of Cassius to 
the government of Cesar. These are the two gladiators who 
in this second scene leap forth stripped for the fight. Cassius 
is in ability only inferior to Cesar, and Cesar is perfectly 
aware both of his hatred and of his talents. Cassius is first 
shown in the play overcoming the scruples of Brutus and 
alienating him from the party of Cesar. With what skill does 
he introduce the subject, with what logical force are all. the 
motives adduced, until Brutus, partly by the most delicate 
flattery and partly by adroit appeals to his moral nature, is 
completely won. A further proof of Cassius’ ability is that 
he essayed Brutus first of all, for the name of Brutus was the 
greatest and most venerable in Rome, going back even to the 
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expulsion of the kings; and Brutus himself was perhaps the 
most respectable character in Rome, and consequently of 
the greatest influence among its fellow-citizens. With him, 
the couspiracy might be a success; without him, it was im- 
possible. In the third scene, we have Cassius working upon 
an altogether different character. Casca is the desperado of 
the conspirators, a man possessed of the greatest physical 
courage, but without an iota of moral courage. He will rush 
upon an enemy and stab him, but turn deathly pale at a clap 
of thunder. Whatever is human he is ready to meet, but 
that which he conceives to be divine or supernatural is a 
source of the direst terror. This man Cassius must have; no 
respectable man could have been found who possessed equal 
audacity. In fact every conspiracy or vigilance committee 
has just such an instrument, whose function is to do work 
which no decent man is willing to perform, but which must 
be done. When we observe that Casca was the first one that 
stabbed Cesar, we know exactly where to place him. Cassius 
needs this man, and it is curious to note with what consum- 
mate tact he proceeds. Knowing the weak side of Casca’s 
character to be his superstition, he brings all his force to 
bear upon this single point. There is only one result which 
can follow. 

Thus far we are all admiration for the intellect of Cassius, 
but several things have transpired under his direction at 
which the rigidly moral man must shrug his shoulders. He 
has no doubt taken advantage of the weakness of Brutus and 
Casca, and deceived them both; he has declared that to be 
truth which he himself could not have believed, especially to 
Casca; he has laid a most unrighteous snare for poor Brutus 
by writing him anonymous letters which the latter took to 
be calls from the people: finally, he designs the assassination 
of a human being, an act which can hardly be justified from 
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any purely moral point of view. Further on in the play we 
shall find many other deeds of an equally doubtful nature. 
. How, then, is Cassius to be understood? Shall we take the 
common statement, that it is a case of great intellect without 
any moral perceptions? But if we look at another side, we 
behold a character of the nobiest stamp, of surpassing bright- 
ness. With what energy does he strive to restore the old 
Roman state—with what industry does he collect every frag- 
ment of opposition to the mighty Casar—with what readiness 
does he die for his country! To be sure, he knows the might 
of place and pelf, but he only uses them as instruments to his 
great end. There is only one clue to his conduct. His highest 
end was the State, and every thing which came in conflict with 
this end had to be subordinated. It was a time of strife and 
revolution. the ancient landmarks of society were swept 
away, the prescribed limits of order obliterated. No man 
ever saw more clearly than Cassius the finitude, one-sidedness 
and inadequacy of the merely moral stand-point in such a 
period, and consequently he proceeded to disregard it entirely. 
Suppose he did deceive or assassinate a man, provided he 
thereby saved the State? In fact, what is war but lying, 
cheating,-robbing, and killing, for one’s country! And the 
man who can do these things most successfully and on the 
most gigantic scale is the hero, is the great general. To be 
sure, all this is done to our enemy; but that can be no justi- 
fication; the moral obligation lies between fellow-men, and 
not fellow-countrymen. When Cassius no longer has this end 
in view, he is a8 moral as any other man—in fact, an exem- 
plary character. His abstinence is especially contrasted with 
the debauchery of Antony; he is moderate in desires, meagre 
in shape, a great’student and observer of men,—all of which 
point to a temperate and steady life. His chief characteristic, 
then, is the subordination of moral to political ends: he is the 
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statesman, his thought and activity find their limits in the 
State, his world is his country. His point of view is stated 
by himself: 


In such a time as this it is not meet 
That every nice offense should bear his comment. 
His reasoning is: To be sure, Lucius Pella has taken bribes, 
but that offense can by no means be balanced against his ser- 
vices and abilities, or his influence; therefore let it pass, for 
we need the united efforts of all against the common enemy. 
A distinguished American officer once expressed this subor- 
dination of moral to political duties in the following toast: 
“ My country—may she ever be right; but, right or wrong, 
my country.” This is, perhaps, only the feeling of patriot- 
ism; but the insight of Cassius was deeper, for he compre- 
hended intellectually that the right of the State is superior 
to any individual right of conscience, whenever these rights 


come in collision. 
D. J. SNIDER. 
(TO BE CONTINUED IN FEB. NO.) 
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NORMAL SCHOOL ASSOCIATION. 

Tue first Pedagogical meeting of the school year was held on the first 
Saturday in December, in Polytechnic Hall. A very able paper was pre- 
sented by Mr. Soldan, on the subject of ‘“‘ Arithmetic in the First and Sec- 
ond Grades,”” The attendance at the meeting was unusually large, and the 
discussion following the reading of the paper was very animated. 

Mr. Soldan said: 

Rational instruction must reconcile and cancel the apparent antithesis of 
science and mind. Science, as such, can not be taught to the child; hence 
we must be guided in the selection of subject-matter by mental and physi- 
cal conditions. In education, the right of the learning subject to have its 
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interests regarded higher than those of the object—the knowledge—was as- 
serted by Pestalozzi, before the work of the school was instruction. With 
him instruction and education are considered the test of the school. Cul- 
ture is either material or formal. Material culture is satisfied if a pupil re- 
members a fact. Education that will lead to formal culture inquires, “In 
what way can I, by the presentation of this fact, make the pupil active, ete. ?”’ 
All instruction should result in culture of both kinds ; if it does not, it is 
one-sided, and not of the highest value. 

The mind must find sufficient practice in coining the perception into the 
gold of conception and thought. In the study of arithmetic, the material 
culture consists in the knowledge of certain rules, and the most elementary 
numerical relations; the formal culture is the skill, rapidity and power of 
concentration that has been gained. 

Instruction in arithmetic may be said to rest on the following principles : 

The quantitative is reached through a process of abstraction from the qua- 
litative. First, instruction must present the qualitative in form of objects 
of different kinds and lead the child to discern in them the quantitative ele- 
ment. Perception lies at the basis of instruction in arithmetic. Idea of 
number here taught. 

In teaching numerical relations conception and thinking as well as per- 
ception are made active. The subject taught is the abstraction, Relation. 

Acquired knowledge is converted into skill through constant repetition 
of the process. Through perception the pupil arrives at abstraction, but 
his skill must further be trained to recognize his abstract knowledge when 
it is brought before him in the guise of the qualitative. 

It is very important that illustrations should be given by which the atten- 
tion of pupils may be excited; an attention which, through the activity of 
the young mind, will soon pass over to the study itself. 

Instruction in arithmetic must lead the pupil to independent solution of 
problems. 

Processes are the important things; their difficulty must not be increased 
by ornamental difficulty in the way of long numbers. 

Arithmetic is to guide the pupil to higher forms of thought, by giving him 
skill and practice in generalization and abstraction—he must be led to find 
the rule from perceptive illustration, or practice. 

Life demands that the pupil should solve new problems easily—hence it 
is unadvisable to oblige him to commit to memory whole examples with so- 
lutions and proofs. 

Since the process is the important thing, it is advisable to have the same 
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example solved by different processes. ‘Text books are advisable: they 
save time by giving examples for practice, and suggesting definite order of 
arrangement. 

Memory is the handmaid of conception, and culture of the memory is not 
without influence on its sister faculty; hence pupils should be trained to 
remember smal] numbers without writing them. 

Attention of little children must be handled carefully : the thread which 
binds their minds to the subject, is thin and snaps readily. When the child 
has mastered the first difficulty, and seized the mathematical idea, it will 
be time to apply the technical terms for which it then finds the explanatory 
concepts in its mind. 

Elementary qualitative truths are .the result of abstraction: any mistake 
may be corrected in lower grades by going back to the fact in perception 
from which the truth was inferred. 

In selection of matter, select such things as are of lasting importance. 
Teach those combinations of numbers which are of common occurrence. 
Knowledge of higher numbers presupposes a knowledge of all those in- 
cluded in them : this shows the necessity for thorough work. Pupils should 
have both knowledge and skill before going on to the new. 

Make use of many kinds of illustrations, but have one specially easy way 
of illustrating which you emphasize and use at the beginning of any new 
process. 

Each step ought to be taught for its own sake,"but also with a view to 
prepare for work of next step. 

The lecturer closed with the rules given by Diesterweg, to show how 
arithmetic ought not to be taught. G. C. B. 


TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 

‘THE regular meeting of the Association took place in Mercantile Library 
Hall, on the second Saturday of the current quarter. The attendance was, 
as usual, large. The exercises began with the usual preliminary remarks by 
the Superintendent, and with music—the latter under direction of Professor 
Robyn. 

Three valuable papers were presented : one by Mr. Caldwell, of the Stod- 
dard School, on the general subject of ** Methods of Instruction ;” one by 
Mr. Bergmann, of the O'Fallon, on “ Reading ‘in Primary .Grades;* and 
an especially interesting discussion, by Mr. H. H. Morgan, of ** The Educa- 
tional Problem.”’ As the latter paper will appear in full in the pages of this 
magazine, no analysis of it is attempted. G. €. B. 
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KANT CLUB. 


Tue class, organized more than a year since for the study of * Kant’s 


Critique of Pure Reason,”’ continues its weekly meetings; having com- 
pleted in June its reading of Kant, it began in September the study of ** He- 
gel’s Logic.’ Wallace’s translation is used, and compared constantly with 
the original. Besides the Proiegomena, the class has read, and under the 
direction of Mr. Harris has discussed, the Introduction, Preliminary Na- 
ture, First and Second Attitudes of Thought Toward the Objective World. 
The latter chapter is at present under consideration. G. C. B. 


THE SOCIETY OF PEDAGOGY. 

The second meeting of the Society of Pedagogy was held Saturday, Nov. 
20th, at 10 a. m. The paper was read by Mr. W. T. Harris, on the subject, 
Culture and Discipline versus Information and Dexterity, and was listened to 
with profound attention by the members present. The paper is published 
elsewhere in the present number of the magazine, and therefore is not 
analyzed here. After the reading of the paper, the question was discussed 
by Messrs. T. R. Vickroy, W.J.S. Bryan, H. H. Morgan, Jno. Gilfillan, F. E. 
Cook, B. V. B. Dixon, and H. W. Jameson, Mr. Harris speaking from time 
to time to explain or defend the positions taken in the paper. 

Mr. Morgan called upon Mr. Vickroy to commence the discussion. In res- 
ponse to the call, Mr. Vickroy said that he had no speech to make and would 
only give utterance to a few thoughts which suggested themselves. ‘The 
paper, he said, had considered the subject from a psychological standpoint, 
and had been very complete and exhaustive in its treatment of the subject, 
but unless he was mistaken, the object of the resolution asking Mr. Harris 
to read a paper before the Association was to obtain an answer to a more 
practical question, a question which forced itself upon every teacher : ‘* What 
is to be accomplished in the several studies laid down in the course, in each 
grade?’ This question seemed to him of paramount importance. 

Mr. Bryan said that while the question suggested at the last meeting had 
not been answered directly, in his opinion, the paper was just what was 
wanted. The psychological phase had indeed been considered, but a know- 
ledge of psychology is essential to success in teaching. In thinking over the 
discussion at the last meeting, what had been said seemed to be comprised 
in the statement: ‘The culture side should never be entirely neglected, but. 
should receive the proper amount of attention in all studies and grades. 
Even in the lowest grades it should be present if only as a shadow growing 
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clearer and more sharply defined in each higher grade. ‘To use an analogy, 
culture may be likened to the mortar which is used in erecting a building. 
By the mortar, the bricks and blocks of stone are firmly compacted to- 
gether: by culture the isolated facts of knowledge are connected and made 
integral parts of a consistent whole. 

Mr. Morgan said that one thing which probably stood in the way of a dis- 
cussion of the paper was the difficulty of finding a point on which there was 
difference of opinion. When a subject has been treated exhaustively ina 
paper, and all are satisfied with the presentation of the subject, nothing 
remains to be discussed. 

Mr. Gilfillan remarked that the paper had reference to a finished educa- 
tion, such as colleges and universities aim to give. In his opinion, the public 

“schools were not intended to give a finished education, but, on the contrary, 
only a rudimentary education, and he did not think they had any legal 
right to attempt any thing beyond this. 

Mr. Cook said he would try to re-state briefly some of the thoughts ex- 
pressed at the first meeting. One of the greatest difficulties which teachers 
have to encounter is due to the fact that scholars know a great many gene- 
ralities without having much definite knowledge of any particular subject. 
This lack of knowledge is due to the fact that too great prominence is given 
to the culture side. 

Mr. Harris, in this connection, said he did not think that a knowledge of 
diseonnected generalities could be charged to the prominence given to cul- 
ture, which, according to the detinition he had just given, tended to produce 
quite the opposite result. 

Mr. Morgan said he too would re-state some of the views advaneed at the 
last meeting, at the risk of being less happy than the gentleman who had 
just spoken. Take for example, arithmetic. What shall teachers aim to 
teach under this name? shall they try to teach the scholars how to add, 
subtract, multiply and divide, or shall they teach them actually to perform 
these various operations. Is it not better to be able to live than to know 
how to live? In like manner, would it not be better to teach children to 
add an ordinary column of figures correctly and with reasonable rapidity 
than to teach them how to do it. 

Mr. Dixon called attention to the distinction which should be made be- 
tween two kinds of culture, the one true culture, the other falsely so called. 
A knowledge of generalities is not true culture, and of course should not be 
so called. For unless such knowledge is obtained as the result of a process 
of generalization actually passed through by the individual, it is external 
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and in no sense a part of the possessor. ‘True culture can not exist without 
a knowledge of facts which it serves to connect and unify. Culture may be 
likened to the force of cohesion by which material molecules are held to- 
gether so as to form one mass. The force of cohesion exists potentially in each 
molecule, but it is only when the molecules are brought together that it is 


exhibited, yet without it the individual molecules could not unite to fourm one 
mass. 


Mr. Jameson suggested as a definition of culture, the unicn of science and art. 

Mr, Vickroy said that he did not wish to appear to find fault with the paper 
as some seemed to think, for he was delighted with the treatment the subject 
had received; but he diu hope,the question suggested at the last meeting, 
‘** What are teachers to try to do in each grade in the studies luid down in the 
course?’’ would be answered. He thought it ought to be answered authorita- 
tively, so that a teacher might know what he is expected to accomplish under 


the name of reading, arithmetic, geography, or any other of the studies laid 
down in the course. 


Mr. Harris did not think the question proper to discuss. 

Mr. Gilfillan expressed the opinion, that there was great danger that in 
attempting too much nothing would be accomplished satisfactorily, instancing 
the introduction of drawing, of late years, and giving his opinion that it was 
vain to attempt to teach children to draw, if they had no natural aptitude 


for it. 


Mr. Harris replied that the St. Louis schools were not doing nearly sv much 
in this direction as the schools in many of the large cities of the country, and 
said that no step had been taken in this direction without much careful consi- 
deration. He referred to the powerful movement in this direction, and ex- 
pressed the opinion that it had not reached its limit yet, but would go on for 
ten years to come. The meeting then adjourned. w.J.S. B. 
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BOOK REVIEWS. 


Dre HAUPTSTROMUNGEN DER LITERATUR DES NEUNZEHNTEN 
JAHRHUNDERTS. Lectures delivered before the University 
of Copenhagen, by G. Brandes. Translated into German by 
Adolf Strodtmann. Berlin. 1874. 

These lectures form six volumes, now complete, and come to us in the 
German translation. ‘they are the work of a Dane who, unable to find 
honor in his own country, has appealed to Europe and the World for recog- 
nition. ‘That little country of pious scholars seemed to have no room for 
thoughts so large and liberal. They were afraid to give him the vacant 
professorship of Aésthetics, and the whole press was engaged in reviling 
him. Their loss has been our gain, for we have thus become acquainted 
with him. ‘The lectures are a conspicuous example of independent and une 
prejudiced thinking, although they are not a history of literature in the 
ordinary sense. Original in design and execution, they follow none of the 
known methods. ‘They do not give biographical portraits of authors with 
lists and appended criticisms of their works, nor do they give the literary 
events year by year. But what Brandes proposes is to show the great cur- 
rents of literature of the 19th century, the streams which unite and divide 
to form the modern literary movement. He offers neither literary descrip- 
tion, nor an anatomy of literature, but rather a physiology of literature. 
The ideas and language are always concrete. ‘There is no scholarly play- 
ing with abs‘ract terms; all glows with the fresh colors of life. He uses 
anecdotes for illustration, and does not misuse them. He sees his subject 
as a whole and goes dvep for the causes of the phenomena which he ob- 
seryes. Of course, such a presentation is both too concise and too broad for 
popular interest, although it is never dry or uninteresting. ‘The author 
characterizes his own work us * the reaction which the first decades of the 
19th century effected against the 18th and the victors over this reaction.” 
‘The materials and characters group themselves as in a great six act 
drama. He cbserves no small unities of time and place, but nevertheless 
succeeds in showing as a living whole that complex of society, politics, and 
persons, which unite to make literature. The minor beauties and points 
of interest are many. ‘The German translation is so good that we are never 
reminded that we have only a shadow of the substance. As yet we know 
of no English translation although there can be ne doubt of the value of 
the work. E. 8S. M. 
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SWINBURNE’S PROSE ESSAYS. 

It is not easy to characterize in brief space a work of so many phases 
and so great merits. Swinburne has by this book added his name to that 
extremely short list of English writers who have fully explored the capa- 
cities of our language, and had the art to display them. 

It may not be extravagant praise to say that in his power over words he 
stands unequaled. There is an absolute fascination in its pages. The 
stately march of his periods is as of an army with banners ; the harmony of 
his descriptive prssages is exquisite and profound. 

He is full of images which strike upon the attention with an irresistible 
assault, and remain in the memory forever. Clear, delicate, forcible in his 
analysis of a picture, a poem, or a character, by his wonderful choice of 
expression, he pours a flood of light in a single word. 

The essays in this collection are critical; two upon Victor Hugo, one 
“each upon Rosetti, Morris, Matthew Arnold, Shelly, Byron, Ford and Cole- 
ridge, and two upon pictures. 

His method is purely objective; he judges every production by rigid art 
principles, a method which he himself admits is, in a sense, un-English, 
and which one prominent reviewer has declared immoral. Certainly it is 
the method in which those of us who have not overabundance of leisure 
for the examination of many books have found our profit. 

To the discrimination of qualities Swinburne has brought a mind rarely 
gifted with poetic insight, varied learning, conscientious study, and a 
vigor of thought and heat of generous enthusiasm, which if they may 
sometimes lead to praise that seems unmeasured, or censure of distilled 
bitterness, are in their frankness so free from subtilty that the reader, 
eharmed as he is by beauty of thought and word, is left consciously free 
in the formation of his judgments. 

The merits of the so-called “fleshy *’ school of poets, of which Swin- 
burne is the acknowledged head, are still subjects of discussion, and must 
be left for a later generation to.adjudge. Those of these Essays, however, are 
already couspicuous and beyond a doubt, and we place the book beside our 
Hooker and Macaulay and Montaigne, to be one of the delights of our future 
leisure. W. F. S. 


HEPBURN’s MANUAL OF RHETORIC. Cincinnati and New 
York. Wilson, Hinkle & Co. 
The arrangement of the Manual is excellent ; and the treatment of the 
various parts at once, logical and exhaustive. A pleasing, yet vigorous 
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style is worthy of remark, as constituting a novel feature in a text-book 
upon Rhetoric. 

In connection with a Poetic—which it is hoped the author purposes writ- 
ing—the book will prove valuable in school-work. H. W. J. 


THE ELEMENTS OF PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. Edwin J. Hous- 

ton. Philadelphia. Eldredge & Bro. 1875. 

Our love of beauty and enjoyment of beautiful things predisposes us to 
a favorable judgment of a book brought to our notice entitled, The Elements 
of Physical Geography, by Edwin J. Houston, A. M., Professor in the 
Central High School, Philadelphia. 

The science in this book is so admirably assisted by the art in the fllus- 
tration that a class of pupils using the book are the recipients of “* science 
made easy.”’ The first statement of the book evidences originality of 
classification, since it places Political before Physical Geography. The 
following is the form of statement. The Earth may be considered in three 
different ways, Ist. In relation to the solar system. 2d. In its relation 
to government and society. 3d. In its relation to nature. The explanation 
of Map Projection and giving the theory of Nebular Hypothesis, are new 
features in a book of this kind. The definition and divisions of Geological 
Time are very clearly stated. The illustration of the fissures caused by 
earthquakes and of a mountain pass will help many a student struggling to 
comprehend an abstract statement. The syllabus tegether with the review 
questions leave nothing undone to accomplish the mastery of the subject 
in the time generally given to it in our schools. The publishera, in adver- 
tising the book, give six very good reasons why it should conamend itself 
to our notice. ‘Two of these are particularly to the point : the sige and price. 
Why geographies should always be of such an unwieldy sige has been a 
mystery : now we see they need not be and we hope the “ new departure” 
will meet with followers. Then the price is remarkably low when we com- 
pare the book with others of its kind. 8s. V. B. 


A SECOND CIRCLE IN ENGLISH GRAMMAR. By T. R. Vickroy. 

This pamphlet of sixty-four pages is the second of a series in which the 
author is developing what he deems the proper amount and kind of work 
to be done in grammar in the District Schools. He considers that the subject 
should be formally taken up in the fourth year or grade; and, as the First 
Circle contains the work considered practicable and sufficient for this year, 
so the Second Cirele presents such themes as it is thought advisable to instruct 
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pupils in during the fifth year or grade. ‘These themes are unfolded in 
twelve chapters and are: 1. Proper Nouns; 2. Common Nouns; 3. Partici- 
pial Nouns; 4. Number; 5. Gender; 6. Personal Pronouns; 7. Transitive 
and Intransitive Verbs ; 8. Objective Elements ; 9. Limiting Adjectives ; 10. 
Adjective Elements ; 11. Adverbs; and 12. Adverbial Elements. 

The author has, it is seen, confined himself to the principal elements of 
the sentence together with the simpler modifiers of each. He has also re- 
stricted himself, 1. Concerning the Noun, to the comprehension of the sim- 
plest classes and of the two essential properties, number and gender; and 
2. Concerning the Verb, to the distinction between transitive and intransi- 
tive verbs; which, of course, necessitates the presentation of the “ objective 
element.”’ In this way, together with the presentation, under “ Adjective 
Elements”, of ‘“‘possessives”’ case comes to be considered incidentally; though 
the author’s views on this strangely confused part (if one part may be 
thought more confused than another,) of the traditional English Grammar, 
are rendered plain in a remark ( page 48 ) indicating the results of the study 
of the Pronoun, and in which “ case” is consistently, and, we think, accur- 
ately, defined as “form, not relation ;” after which positive-negative defini- 
tion is significantly added ** nevertheless the form is determined by the rela- 
tion.”” The controversy, then, as to whether case is form or relation is to 
end in the recognition that it is neither exclusively but both as reciprocals 
the one of the other. Or, perhaps better, as the relation of words in a sen- 
tence is determined by the thought and the form by the relation, we may say 
that case as ‘form ”’ is the objective result of a subjective activity, the rela- 
tion in which the word is placed being the mediating stage of the process. 

The method of the author, as stated in the preface, is distinctively ** induc- 
tive and synthetic’’ with the view, however, of developing ultimafely, as 
the work progresses and as the pupils become able to comprehend, the recip- 
rocal and more complex method of deduction and analysis. ‘Ihe method 
adopted is exhibited in the unfolding of each theme through three steps, as 
follows: “I. The matter is presented, named and defined. II. The pupil ap- 
plies what he learns in written exercises. LI. The pupil identifies what he 
has learned with similar elements in the language of others.” 

In other words, the pupil is led, 1. To grasp the technique of grammar ; 
2. To the use of technique in construction, and 3. To its use in criticism, 
which must reflect with excellent results upon his own construction. 

Were we to offer any thing in the way of adverse criticism, it would be 
that the definitions ( models of precision though they be ), are yet too often 
expressed in terms unfamiliar not only to children, but also to most teachers. 
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Nevertheless we are confident that very few teachers who examine this little 
book carefully will fail to receive substantial benefit from it, and we therefore 
heartily recommend it to their notice. W. M. B. 


AN ELEMENTARY GUIDE TO WRITING IN LATIN. Part I. 
Constructions. By J. H. Allen & J.B. Greenough. Ginn 
Bros., Boston. 1875. 

This manual of a little over one hundred pages is “the beginning of the 
end” of a series of Latin text-books prepared by the above-mentioned au- 
thors, and favorably reviewed in the Western. 

Presupposing an intelligent translation of the usual selections, and a fair 
acquaintance with Latin inflection and syntax, with some preliminary prac- 
tice in writing Latin, it is designed to meet the wants of learners.during the 
last year of the preparatory, or the first year of the college course. 

Part II., to which this is merely introductory, is adapted to the use of 
more advanced classes, with a view to the complete mastery of Latin Com- 
position. 


The requisite syntax is furnished by reference to the authors’ excellent 
Grammar, and idioms are freely and happily illustrated. Equivalents for 
about one thousand English words are given in the vocabulary, which is 
ample for the purpose intended. 

The examination of this little book has proved intensely interesting to 


me, because it represents a ‘‘ new departure ”’ in classical pedagogy. 

This is foreshadowed in the preface, where the time-honored custom of 
re-translating bad translations into the original form (@ /a Arnold) is pro- 
nounced a poor preparation for genuine composition, ** however serviceable 
this may be to give a certain mechanical familiarity with the formal rules of 
Grammar.” 

In brief, this new method is based on the principle that Latin style is best 
studied from the English point of view. 

Hence, for the question ‘* How closely may this or that phrase in Cicero 
be imitated?’ is substituted ‘“* How may good common English be repre- 
sented in Latin forms?” 

And so selections are freely made from such sources as Smith’s ‘ Smaller 
History of Rome,” and Sargent’s ‘‘ Easy Passages for Translation into La- 
tin.” 

Thus the standard of comparison is not mere “‘ words or constructions,’’ 
but “the genius and spirit of the two tongues.” 

This would seem to be a higher standpoint than that of the system which 

aims to supplant. 
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Theoretically, the validity of this daring innovation must depend on the 
answer to the inquiry, What is the end proposed in the study of Latin? Is 
it mere<initiatory and mechanical discipline, or culture in its highest sense? 

However much the eminently practical (?) man may sniff cui bono (if he 
know how), there can be but one rational answer to this question. 

But practically the test will be the school-room, provided the teacher be 
adequate to the task and undertake it in the right spirit: and here will be 
“the rub,” for the average pedagogue is apt to be an ultra conservative 
imbued with a wholesome awe of covention and a holy horror of change. 

In fine, I am personally inclined to pronounce a favorable opinion of this 
novel phase in classical instruction, and to cherish the hope that it may be 
amy good fortune to verify my impression in teaching some future class. 

G. B. MacL. 





NOTICEABLE ARTICLES IN MAGAZINES 


AND REVIEWS. 


Harper’s—Jan. 1. The Oklawaha. II. Cambridge on the Charles. 
ILL. The First Century of the Republic. IV. Gothic Architecture. V. Garth. 
VI. Legislative Humors. 

Littell’s Living Age—1641. 


1642—I. Place of Geography in Physical Science. Ll. Geographical 
Expeditions. 


1643—I. ‘The Dutch and their Dead Cities. II. German Home Life. 
1644—I. Richelicu. 


1645—I. A Wanderer’s Letter. II. Virgil and ‘Tennyson. 


Blackwood’s—Nov. 1, French War Preparations in 1870. 1]. The Dutch 


and their Dead Cities, ILL. A Wunderer’s Letter. IV. Legends and Folk 
Lore of North Wales. 


The Galazy—Dec. I. W.S. Landor. Ii. Hororé de Balzac. 
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The Penn Monthly—Dec. L[.-Relation of Man to the Tertiary Mammals. 
If. he Legal Status of Married Women in the U.S. ILI. Balustion’s Ad- 
ventures (Criticism of Browning’s Balustion’s Adventures and of Aristo- 
phanes’ Apology). 


Popular Science Monthly—Oct. 1. Mechanical Action of Light. 

Nov. IL. Origin and Development of Engineering, by Sir John Hawk- 
shaw. IL. ‘The Properties of Protoplasm, by Prof. Ernst Hackel. III. Me- 
teorology of the Sun and the Earth, by Prof. Balfour Stewart. 

Dee. IL. {dol Worship. IL. On a Piece of Limestone. ILI. Progression 
and Retrogression. 


International Review —Nov. I. H. W. Longfellow and His Writings. I. 
Ernst Curtius, Miiller and Mommsen. II. Centennial of Michael Angelo. 
IV. General Sherman and his Memoirs. V. New York Steck Exchange. 
VI. The Excavation of Olympia. . 


Atlantic Monthly—Deec. I. Novalis and the Blue Flower. 


Contemporary Review—Oct. IL. ‘he Etruscans. 
Nov. I. India; Political and Social. 
Dec. I. Walt. Whitman’s Poems. 


St. Nicholas—Dec. 1. Hans Christian Andersen. Il. Something about 
Railroads. Ep. 


EDUCATIONAL JOURNALS. 


Tue Editor of the Normal Monthly suggests in the October number the 
reading and comparing of similar passages in different poets. A little 
research of this kind will surprise the general reader with the frequeney of 
the re-appearance of the same thought on the pages of literature, and tend 
to a higher appreciation of the early writers. The idea of ‘‘ breaking the die ”’ 
may for instance be found in Byron, Dryden and Heywood. 

In the same number the Editor states, that there is in some counties a 
lack of harmony between the teachers who are and those who are not 
graduates of Normal Schools. As a remedy for this state of affairs he re- 
commends that the Normal School should be specially careful not to send out 
those who have not been thoroughly trained in studies and methods, and 
who will not be living demonstrations of the advantages of N.S. training. 
It should keep its standard of scholarship high, and aim to give that thorough 
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professional culture which will make of its graduates accomplished and suc- 
cessful teachers. Thorough work, sympathy of feeling, cordial coéperation, 
will tend to remove all causes of sensitiveness and disagreement. 


The Pennsylvania School Journal of October contains an article on ‘* The 
Organization of the Educational Forces in Society ’’—Requisites of a system, 
General District Associations, Branch Associations, District Library, Gene- 
ral County Associations, Necessity for Organization, The System Practica- 
ble—by Wm. S. Schofield. Another article presents an analysis of a true 
teacher’s character—** The Teacher. What he should be, know and do?” 


The Illinois Schoolmaster of December has the following articles: Psycho- 
logy, Richard Edwards; Amblystoma Punctatus, S. A. Forbes; ‘The other 
Part of the Teacher’s Work, Aaron Gove; Stairs and Studies, Thomas H. 
Clark; Drawing, Emma J. Todd; The Left Hand, an Experience, Samuel 
Willard ; State Examination, Supervision, B. Robinson ; Curiosities of Exa- 
mination, Something for Nothing, J. W. Hawkes. 


From the December number of the Kindergarten Messenger, we learn that 
the Messenger is henceforth to be merged—undiminished in quantity, and 
under the same editorial responsibility—into the New England Journal of 
Education. Miss Peabody adds to the announcement of this: I do not, 
therefore, consider the change as a death, but rather as an ascension into the 


dignity of the majestic ‘* we,’’ and I hope that the many mothers and young 
persons aspiring to be Kindergarteners who write to me now as an indivi- 
dual, will continue to do so with the same confidentialness, for I shall still 
sacredly respect their confidence. 


The Educational Journal of Virginia, for November, comes to us as No. 1 
of Vol. VII. So many enterprises of its kind have succumbed to the pressure 
of hard times, that we can most heartily congratulate the Journal on enter- 
ing safely its seventh year. Started as the organ of the Educational Asso- 
ciation, it has become also the recognized organ of the Georgia Teachers’ 
Association; and as no other similar periodical is now published in the 
whole South, we do not see why this should not soon become—what its 
editors are trying to make it—the medium of communication between all 
the Southern teachers. ‘The number before us contains, in the General 
Department: An eloquent address by R. G. H. Kean, Esq., of Lynchburg, 
on * ‘The Economy of Higher Education ; ” articles on ** Physical Culture,” 
by William I. Smyth, of Smyrna, Ga.; on * Botanical Etymology,” by 
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Charles Dod, Williamsburg; on “Grammar,” by Samuel A. Wallis; with 
some choice selections from leading educational publications ; alsoa number 
of good Editorial Paragraphs and Book Notices. W hile in the Official Depart- 
ment we have notes and instructions on Methods of ‘Teaching; ‘ School 
Regulations ;" General Principles of Arithmetic ;”’ ** William and Mary in 
Scribner’s Magazine ;”? with a number of * Significant Extracts ;” also 
the usual full ** News trom the Counties,” and accounts of * Teachers’ 
Institutes ;’’ also an article on “ Methods of Teaching.” by Supt. Campbell, 
of Bath and Highland ; a selected article on ** Education in Egypt;” anda 
*“* Comparative Statement of the Condition of the Public School System for 
the last five years..’ ‘I'he new volume will be edited by Professor H. Estill, 
of Randolph Macon College, with a good corps of assistants, representing 
other States and other gra ‘es of schools. Subscription price, $1.50 per 
annum. Address Educational Journal, Richmond, Va. 


The National Teacher, of December contains ‘The Study of Physics, by 
Albert G. Farr; The Distinctive Characteristics of Normal Schools, by 
John Ogden ; Educational Books, New and Old, by- W. H. Venable; ‘The 
New Method of Studying Mind, by J. M. Long; ‘Teaching Spelling, by 
W.R. Moore, ete. Of the first article we give a few sentences: We find 
no subject taught iu grades below the High School more dreaded by the 
teacher than elementary physics. ‘he experience of every teacher will 


confirm the statement that no teacher, dislikes to give instruction in a 
branch of which her knowledge is sure and certain . . . Physics should 
be studied at first to give a general view over the whole subject, details to 
be filled in afterward. We must have the frame work first. It is a mistake 
tq study and struggle over the mechanics ( for instance ) of a treatise before 
getting an outline of the leading facts and laws of sound, heat. light, elec- 
tricity, together with a real and Jliving knowledge of the mighty law of 
conservation of energy. Having such a bird’s-eye view over the whole sub- 
ject, we shall be better prepared to go over the laws of rest and motion 
more thoroughly, to study heat and sound more understandingly, in fact 
to explore the many rich and pleasant by-paths a'ong the way. But all 
this implies that each topic must be studied again and again. We should 
not expect too much of the pupil. ‘The instruction should be adapted to 
the age and comprehension of the pupil. No teacher should be content to 
know merely what his class is at present fitted to understand. And, if a 
question is asked which a teacherjcannot answer, let him say so. 


American Journal of Education, published and edited by J. B. Merwin 





4 The Western. 


No, 11 North Seventh street, St. Louis, Mo. Among the important articles 
of the November number are: Moral Education, by W.T. Harris, LL. D; 
Methods of Culture, by J. Baldwin; Education by the State, by R. D, 
Shannon, ete. 


Circular of Information of the Bureau of Education.—No.7. 1875. Con- 
tains the ** Constitutional Provisions relating to Education, Literature, and 
Science in the several States of the American Union, including all former 
provisions, as well as those now in force, and those proposed by Constitu- 
tional Conventions, but not adopted; with a classified abstract of the more 
important features, and explanatory notes.”” Prepared by Franklin B. 
Hough. 

On pages 59, 60, 61 and 62, we find the Constitutions of Mo., as adopted 
in 1820 and in 1865. Even the Section, that was ratified at an election held 
in November, 1872. is given. But the New Constitution, as adopted in 1875, 
is not mentioned at all. 


The Teacher.—No. 1. Published by Eldredge and Brother, No. 17, 
North 7th street, Philadelphia, Pa., contains a great variety of educational 
matters. 


Vinth Annual Report of the Superintendent of Public Schools of the State of 
Missouri.—Regular Session. ‘l'wenty-Eighth Assembly. W. H.R. 





